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Growing Pains and Growing Strength 





ness of Phi Delta Kappa’s potential, the lat- 

ter suggested by the adoption of the largest 
biennial budget in history, characterized the 24th 
Biennial Council, which met in Chicago Christ- 
mas week. In the smoothest-working Council 
within memory of even the oldest delegate, prob- 
lems which had looked so big and so difficult 
prior to the meeting were solved, resolved, or at 
least decided, with finesse, with dispatch, with 
judgment, and only after full consideration of 
pertinent data. The 24th Biennial will go down 
in history as the Council of Harmony in which 
even the most difficult questions were handled 
in the best traditions of representative democ- 
racy. It was, in short, the kind of meeting in 
which every Phi Delta Kappan, every educator, 
can take pride. 


Pree OF GROWTH and an increased aware- 


The various chapters, knowing the man-sized de- 
cisions to be made, had sent, it appeared, some of 
their ablest members to represent them. Opinion had 
it that the delegates to this Council averaged at least 
ten years more experience than those sent to most, 
if not all, previous Councils. Querulousness, hair- 
splitting, and “picayunish” arguments over details 
were at the absolute minimum. Intellectual honesty, 
personal integrity, good will, and a spirit of coopera- 
tion were evident in every committee. As a result, 
mutual confidence reached a new high, and action 
on the Council floor was greatly expedited by the 
knowledge that all proposals had been thoroughly 
and fairly considered in committee by some of the 
best minds in the fraternity. 

As a further result of this confidence, most Coun- 
cil actions were taken by unanimous vote; even the 
thorniest questions were decided with only a lone 
dissenter, or at most, two. Never before, say the 
old-timers, has such confidence been expressed in 
the fraternity’s Board of Directors, both the retiring 
Board and the incoming one. The authority to choose 
a permanent headquarters location and site, proba- 
bly the greatest grant of power in the history of the 
freternity, was placed in the new Board even before 
membership on that Board had been determined. 
This action may also be interpreted as the recogni- 
tion by the fraternity that its size no longer permits 
administration as a “pure” democracy but that some 
delegation of authority to responsible representatives 
is now needed. 

This Council adjourned before noon on Thurs- 
day, December 31, an hour and a half ahead of 
schedule, and this in spite of the heavy program of 
the four-day meeting. Several factors were responsi- 


ble for this happy conclusion: first, the high calibre 
of representation referred to above; second, the good 
judgment and skill with which the Council commit- 
tees were appointed and organized by the District 
Representatives—the men who knew the delegates 
best; third, the effective preparation of Council 
agenda by the Board of Directors and the Executive 
Secretary; fourth, the speed with which clerical 
functions were handled by the central office staff; 
and last, but by no means least, the unusual talent 
as a presiding officer displayed by President Douglas 
Graffin. 

To sum up, and to describe this Council in one 
paragraph, it may safely be said that it represented 
the highest degree of skill in organization, of devo- 
tion to the task at hand, of bringing trained intelli- 
gence to bear in the solution of problems, of good 
will and cooperation with peers, and of increased 
recognition that the growth and present size of the 
fraternity give it a potential hardly possible to imag- 
ine even a decade ago. Coupled with this was a 
feeling for destiny, of great responsibility for the 
future, shown in the careful consideration of cri- 
teria on which selection of a headquarters site will 
be based, and in the sobering, almost solemn, pres- 
entation of a biennial budget totaling nearly a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. 

It was also evident that this Council, as have 
others before it, believed that effective, voluntary 
services, of a kind money cannot buy, can be secured 
through dedicated members, such as District Rep- 
resentatives, Coordinators, and chapter officers, and 
to a greater extent than by an addition to the paid 
professional staff. However, it was also recognized 
that the tasks involved in the selection of a head- 
quarters site, the planning and erection of a central 
office building, together with the immense prepara- 
tions necessary for adequate observance of the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary, make employment of additional 
staff an undoubted necessity.—L. A. 


PRESIDENT GRAFFLIN’S ADDRESSS* 


Twenty-five years ago, when Paul Cook became Exec- 
utive Secretary of Phi Delta Kappa, there were 52 chap- 
ters and 9,000 members. Today there are 138 chapters 
and 57,000 members. It is evident that one kind of issue 
facing the fraternity is the issue of size—or perhaps more 
properly, how to maintain and retain the program, the 
atmosphere, the professional and personal relationships, 
the objectives and values of Phi Delta Kappa in the face 
of growing pains; in short, how to keep healthy while 
bursting at the seams. 

Closely related is the second issue, the increase in the 
average age of the membership. The original Phi Delta 


(Continued on page 218) 
* Delivered at the Monday luncheon, the opening session of 
the 24th Biennial Council. 
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The AVA President Liked It 


As president of the American Vocational Association I 
congratulate you on “Research and Future Food Supply” 
by Oveta Culp Hobby. It will be read with interest, I 
am sure, by many people and with particular interest by 
large numbers in the field of vocational education. This 
splendid article is most genuinely appreciated.— Mark 
Nichols. 


We Hear From the Deans 


I was pleased to note that you included the article by 
Oveta Culp Hobby in the December issue. I had the 
fortunate experience of hearing Mrs. Hobby. What she 
said has many implications for both education and agri- 
culture. It is a credit to Pat Detta Kappan to include 
this type of report in the magazine.—Ralph E. Bender 
(Sigma 910), Chairman, Dept. of Agr. Ed., Ohio State 
University. 


I was both surprised and pleased to see that you car- 
ried Mrs. Hobby’s speech. . . . The article serves to call 
attention of other Phi Delta Kappans to some of the 
significant outcomes of vocational education. Since rep- 
resentatives of vocational education represent (but) a 
small segment of Phi Delta Kappa membership, the in- 
dividuality of minority groups tends to become lost in 
the shuffle. I should like also to compliment you on the 
fine changes in the format and philosophy driving this 
important publication.— William R. Kunsela (Theta 784), 
Chairman, Agr. Ed. Div., Cornell University. 


May I compliment you on your lead article in the De- 
cember issue of Pat DELTA Kappan. Those of us in agri- 
cultural education appreciate your bringing Oveta Culp 
Hobby’s thoughts on the Future Farmer program to the 
members of Phi Delta Kappa.—S. S. Sutherland (Alpha 
Gamma 93), Chairman, Dept. of Ed., College of Agr., 
University of California. 


I want to commend you for making it possible for 
others in education to share Mrs. Hobby’s message. . . . 
Her emphasis upon research and individual initiative 
presents implications not only for agriculture, but for the 
total field of education as well. As a teacher-trainer in agri- 
cultural education and a Phi Delta Kappan, I wish to 
thank you for including this article. —Walter T. Bjoraker 
(Eta 1300), Chairman, Dept. of Agr. Ed., University of 
Wisconsin. 


And From a Teacher 


I wish to express appreciation for including the article, 
“Research and Future Food Supply” by Oveta Culp 
Hobby in the December issue of Pat DELTA Kappan. 
Secretary Hobby gave an excellent address . . . and we 
have heard many favorable reports concerning it. I 
further commend you and your staff for the excellent job 
you have done with Pat De.ta Kappan. I have enjoyed 
reading most all the articles and find it a very stimulating 
and challenging periodical. One of the outstanding num- 
bers was the October, 1953, issue concerned with educa- 
tional research.—Austin E. Ritchie (Sigma 1568). 


FEBRUARY, 1954 


And From the Philippines 


I just got your card reminding me of my “good stand- 
ing.” I have already written to my chapter. Due to delay 
in mail service there may also be delay in forwarding my 
dues to you. Please know, however, that I am continuing 
on and I would like to remain in “good standing.” 
I certainly enjoy reading our paper. To me the recent 
copies are excellent. Please pass on my personal appre- 
ciation and best wishes to the editorial staff and our of. 
ficers.—Reuben G. Manalaysay (Alpha 1843). 


Justified by “Stimulation” It Provoked 


I suppose there is some excuse for an article like Le. 
land Miles’ “This Is the Age of Sloppiness.” I should 
judge him to be a good teacher. Fortunately, his type 
stimulates; his shortcomings are overlooked. I don’t doubt 
his experiences, for all of us are subjected to many of 
them, and they are exasperating. What I do deplore is 
that he speaks so authoritatively about sloppiness and 
at the same time engages in such sloppy thinking, bias, 
and generalizations without adequate evidence. He forgets 
so many things; neglects so many others; blames others 
for things for which he, in part, is to blame. There is no 
doubt that there is much to be done. In that he is cor- 
rect. But neither his analysis nor his presumptions meet 
the tests of logic, common sense, or basic human rela- 
tions.—William H. Bristow (Beta 502). 


See Page 217, This Issue 


The article “Before You Accept the Nomination—” 
interested me, and gives me the first chance I have ever 
had, to submit an article for Pat DeLta Kappan. It hap- 
pens that I know something about the problem of in- 
corporating a society. Therefore the enclosed manuscript, 
which speaks for itself.—Stephen G. Rich (Rho 45). 


Need Not Accept His Misjudgments 


Thank you for another very stimulating issue of Pm 
Detta Kappan. I am indebted to you and to Mr. Miles 
for calling to my attention the obvious need for more 
adequate instruction in grammar and composition. One 
can agree with that much of the author’s “message” 
without accepting all his misjudgments: for example, that 
a public school system which provides schooling for chil- 
dren of all levels of ability is “operated on a perverted 
system of democracy” (p. 168), or that anything is to be 
gained for better instruction in grammar by suggesting 
that administrators are going to have to “drag them 
(high school teachers) back into the barn of basic gram- 
mar” instead of allowing them to gambol idly in the 
“meadows of literature” (p. 168).—William F. Pinker- 
ton (Xi 783). 


Believes Implications Are Without Warrant 


I do not agree with your editorial in the January, 1954, 
issue of Pat DELTA Kappan, and I wish to declare my 
personal opposition to it. The editorial was well written, 
and it expressed your beliefs with admirable clarity. I 
find, however, that the implications contained within 
your editorial are not especially complimentary toward 
the South, and I believe that such implications are with- 
out warrant.—George W. Polhemus (Beta Nu 24). 


More Useful Articles — 


The fine article by Thomas J. Caruthers on “Disci- 
pline” was appreciated. Please print more useful articles 
of this type, so our magazine will be worth reading.- 
Dale O. Stoutt (Beta Rho 49). 
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Educating for Creativity 





The foundation of education is biology; the end of education is poetry. This 
statement implies that we must view man as a biological organism; yet man is 
something more than an animal, he is not defined merely by his history or by his 
naturalistic background; for he is a creator of mythology, a builder of culture 
which has not merely factual, but which has also symbolic and poetic meanings. 





By FREDERICK MAYER*® 


TENTIALLY, the spark of creativity is in all 
individuals. The mystics speak of the light 
of God. The Society of Friends believes that 

His light is in all, regardless of race. 

To understand the importance of this spark is 
imperative for educators, if they want to make a 
lasting contribution to the lives of their students. 
Too often the teacher looks upon the student as 
an object to be molded and drilled in fundamen- 
tals. Too often the teacher does not recognize 
either the possibilities of himself, of the student, 
or of the educative process. 

Creativity starts with self-definition, with a de- 
termination to live profoundly. Just as the great 
writer seeks for a multitude of experiences, so the 
teacher needs constant stimulation and constant 
inspiration. Creativity frequently is killed by rou- 
tine, repetition, and monotony. Many graduate 
students enter the teaching profession with high 
hopes and after a few years become disenchant- 
ed. Often it is the fault of the administration, oc- 
casionally it is low pay, sometimes it is the disci- 
pline problem, sometimes it is over-work, oc- 
casiona:‘y it is the pressure of the community. In 
almost all cases teaching has ceased to be an ad- 
venture and instead has become drudgery. 


Humility to the Strong and Hope to the Weak 


There is too much activity in our teaching pro- 
fession, too many committee meetings, too many 
community functions, too many forms to be filled 
out, too many examinations to be corrected. How 
can the teacher be creative when he is over- 
worked and living the life of organized futility? 

Meditation may give the teacher new reser- 
_* Frederick Mayer is Professor of Philosophy and Religion, 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. This article is part of 


Chapter V of Dr. Mayer’s forthcoming book, Education for 
Survival, to be published in 1954. 


voirs of moral and spiritual power. Occasionally 
we have to withdraw from activity to find the 
meaning of life and education. The pressure of 
immediate events is so great that we lose perspec- 
tive; we identify ourselves too closely with our 
environment. We take both our defeats and our 
victories too seriously. Should not real education 
give humility to the strong and hope to the weak? 

As we withdraw occasionally from the center 
of life we can ask more fundamenta! questions. 
Thus Jesus pondered his destiny in the wilder- 
ness; thus Buddha sought enlightenment in the 
desert; thus Walden became the symbol of re- 
treat for Thoreau. Gandhi confessed he was most 
free when he was in jail, for then he had time to 
think and meditate and read books he had always 
wanted to peruse. 


A Life of Anonymous Existence 


In solitude we are able to overcome the idols 
of the tribe. When we return to our work we ap- 
proach it with freshness and vitality, like a stran- 
ger returning to his home after a long journey. 
We are more patient with our students and more 
conscious of the possibilities of novelty. 

We make the mistake often of seeing only the 
superficial aspects of our students. For example, 
how well-behaved they are, how well they like 
us, how well they master subject-matter, how 
well they pass the examinations. We forget what 
Kilpatrick calls concomitant learnings, the impli- 
cations and attitudes which arise from the educa- 
tive situation. 

The teacher must be constantly concerned with 
the possibilities of his subject and the potentiali- 
ties of his students. Perhaps in his class there may 
be another Kant or another Pasteur or another 
Van Gogh or another Hemingway. Thus the 
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teacher should be conscious of talent and nourish 
it. If he takes extra time and extra patience with 
a bright student, society will benefit and greater 
culture may result. 

The point is not that creativity is confined to 
the few; rather that all are in some degree capa- 
ble of creative work. We may not be gifted in 
science, but we may have talent in art; we may 
not be very intelligent, but we may have a ca- 
pacity for love. Creativity in human relationships 
is not to be underestimated, for is not the rela- 
tionship between man and society the fundamen- 
tal basis of culture? The great tragedy of life is 
not merely economic want, but spiritual and in- 
tellectual poverty. Here teachers have a vast re- 
sponsibility. In the most crucial years, they can in- 
fluence students in a positive or in a negative 
way. An extra word of praise and encouragement, 
a sign of personal interest may mean the differ- 
ence between success and failure, a constructive 
or a destructive life on the part of the student. 

Perhaps some may feel that the role of the 
teacher is being over-emphasized. After all, it 
might be objected, the greatest lessons are not 
learned in the schoolroom but after graduation. 
Still, modern life, as Riesman points out, is basi- 
cally lonely —the individual often lives an anony- 
mous existence. Frequently, he goes to a large 
school, attends large classes, graduates with hun- 
dreds, attends a big state university with perhaps 
15,000 students, receives a diploma with 3,000 
students or more, and later works for a large 
business organization. He lives in a big city and 
when he goes to work, he may ride the subway 
with thousands of other commuters. He probably 
will be buried in a large cemetery, which features 
modern advertising methods. How many will be 
concerned with him? His immediate family and 
a few friends, not many more. Hence the per- 
sonal interest of the teacher will be extremely 
significant. 


Total Loyalty and Total Dedication 


The teacher should realize that the mind is ac- 
tive, not inert. As Whitehead points out, no ideas 
are more obsolete than inert ideas. In genuine 
activity we live the life of adventure; we do not 
know the end of our pilgrimage; we discover 
aspects of our character which we thought never 
could exist. 

Sinclair Lewis, when he wrote Babbitt, con- 
fessed that the character became so real to him 
that he was closer to him than to his immediate 
family. Today Babbitt has become part of our 
vocabulary. The work of art, of creativity, may 
be more real than nature itself. 

In creative thinking the preparatory stage is 


especially important. And before greatness can 
be achieved, fundamentals have to be acquired, 
There is no substitute for hard work and pers- 
piration. The ability to concentrate, to exclude 
irrelevant details, characterizes creative work in 
both the arts and the sciences. 

Education is inadequate when it fails to de- 
velop intensity. Undoubtedly, the whole child 
should be educated, but actually we know this is 
an ideal seldom achieved in practice. Relatively 
few students combine intellectual greatness with 
athletic competence; few athletes, on the other 
hand, tend to become Phi Beta Kappas. The 
more we are interested in one activity, the more 
it tends to dominate our thinking and our life. 

Intensity of concern develops both a reason for 
existence and permanent interests. If a writer 
really wants to make a permanent contribution, 
literature has to become his great passion. If a 
painter wants to create an immortal portrait, he 
needs to dedicate himself to his art. If a scientist 
really desires to become great, he has to develop 
almost a religious fervcr for research. If an edu- 
cator wants to be unforgettable, he must have 
almost a missionary faith in education. The life 
of creativity thus demands total loyalty and total 
dedication. 


Creativity Involves a Choice 


Once the spark seizes hold of us, our life is 
changed radically. Somerset Maugham in Razor's 
Edge portrays a young American who at first was 
rather conventional. Larry was engaged to a 
wealthy girl, apparently he was destined for a 
business career. Yet he abandoned all of this and 
instead went to study at the Sorbonne and later 
to India to explore the ways of Oriental mysti- 
cism. He even worked in coal-mines. Few of his 
friends understood him; they thought that he 
was highly eccentric, that he should find a girl 
and settle down. But Larry was seeking an in- 
tense meaning in life, ultimately became a writer. 

The spark of creativity does not seize us auto- 
matically. Occasionally a soul-shaking event takes 
place to change the pattern of our existence. In 
the case of Larry, he had participated in World 
War I and one of his best friends had been killed. 
Before that event, death had been a vague pos- 
sibility, now it became dramatically real and con- 
vinced him of the vanity of most of his endeavors. 
Larry wanted to leave a mark, he wanted to live 
fully so that at the end he would have no regrets. 

Creativity, then, involves a choice. We decide 
that we want more than a vegetative existence, 
that we desire more than material rewards; we 
strive for some principle of unity, what it is we 
do not know exactly. 
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The creative life involves stress and storm. Suc- 
cess seldom comes at once. Failure may discour- 
age us; error may bewilder us. Like Nietzsche, 
we may be tortured by physical illness. In his 
later, mature years Nietzsche was tormented by 
headaches and insomnia. Every page he wrote 
drained the remains of his physical strength. At 
night he would pace the floor, for sleep would 
not come to him. 


A Demonic Power Within 


The artist often feels that a demonic power is 
within him. His subject will not let him rest; he 
has to express what is inside regardless of the 
cost. Creativity may involve social censorship, 
even loss of position, still this does not discour- 
age the genuine artist. 

The final stage of creativity involves almost a 
mystic union. The stress of creation is followed 
by a strange calmness. For a few moments life is 
seen under the aspects of eternity; for a few mo- 
ments the distance between ego and non-ego, 
between mind and nature, disappears. 

We feel like Wordsworth in the first book of 
The Prelude: 


“Ye Presence of Nature in the sky 

And on the earth! Ye Visions of the hills! 

And Souls of lonely places! can I think 

A vulgar hope was yours when ye employed 
Such ministry, when ye through many a year 
Haunting me thus among my boyish sports, 
On caves and trees, upon the woods and hills, 
Impressed upon all forms the characters 

Of danger or desire; and thus did make 

The surface of the universa! earth, 

With triumph and delight, with hope and fear, 
Work like a sea? .. .” 


But this sense of the unity of life and nature is 
only a brief illumination; ultimately we return to 
the realm of actuality. 


NOT ONLY REACTIVE BUT CREATIVE 


What are the implications of the creative proc- 
ess for education? In the first place, it ought to 
indicate to the psychologists of education that 
the mind has not merely a reacting function as 
the behaviorists maintained, rather that the mind 
is creative and is constantly engaged in the re- 
construction of its environment. 

In the second place, the study of creativity 
ought to place more attention upon the way our 
mind works, the way we think and the way we 
achieve conclusions. Logicians in the past have 
been too concerned with the forms of thinking. 
Certainiy, we owe a debt to logicians like Rus- 
sell and Whitehead who have seen the equiva- 
lence of logic and mathematics; today however, 
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we need a closer connection between psychol- 
ogy and logic. In this field, Dewey, especially in 
his How We Think and Logic, has been a pio- 
neer. For Dewey looks upon logic as the theory 
of inquiry, not as a guide to certainty or formal 
truth. To Dewey, thinking is problematic; it in- 
volves hypothetical postulation, verification, and 
tentative conclusions. 

If we believe that education involves training 
in the use of intelligence then we should know 
more about the contents of our thinking process. 
Too often we speak of the mind as an entity, in- 
stead of seeing its social matrix and its temporal 
and spatial connections. A study of James Har- 
vey Robinson’s Mind in the Making would be 
profitable for all those interested in the problems 
of the teaching profession, because it indicates 
how the mind depends on evolutionary features. 

In the third place, more knowledge of the 
creative process will combine factual precision 
with valuational boldness in education. The crea- 
tive process, according to Catherine Patrick, in- 
volves (1) the desire to create, (2) flashes of 
insight, (3) an attempt to express the mood or 
idea and (4) the dynamic drive leading to the 
execution of the act of creation. Patrick points 
out that desire for creation alone is not enough, 
technique and mastery of basic skills are just as 
significant.’ 

In the fourth place, an analysis of creativity 
ought to convince us of the importance of imag- 
ination in education. Teachers tend to be too fac- 
tual and too sober in their methods of instruction. 
Children often are much more imaginative than 
their elders. The works of art of children indicate, 
frequently, an amazing emotional horizon. The 
teacher should remember that correspondence to 
physical objects is not the sole aim of art; that 
art, like education, has pluralistic objectives. Es- 
thetic imagination thus deepens experience and 
brings out the poetic possibilities of man. 


A list of questions given by David Seabury in his 
helpful book, How to Worry Successfully, may be 
effective. Here they are: “Who is using up my time? 
Who upsets my emotions? What activities are de- 
flecting my attention? What things are bothering 
me? What are the things I need and can get but 
am neglecting? What are the things I am doing that 
someone else could do? What bad habits can I 
change that interfere with my accomplishment, 
such as procastination or self-indulgence? What 
factors that affect my success do I neglect that I 
could attend to? What moods do I indulge in that 
waste my time, strength and attention?” 

1Cf. C. Patrick, “Creative Thoughts in Poets,” Archives of 


Psychology 178 (1985), and “Creative Thought in Artists,” 
Journal of Psychology, Vol. IV, (1937), 36-73. 





The principles and mechanics of creative thinking are here reported by the 
chairman of a panel composed of men whose lifework is creative thinking. 


The Nature of Creative Thinking 





By FRED OLSEN® 


T THE CLOSE of a paper given before the Nobel prize winner, Dr. Arthur Holly Compton, 
A faculty and students of the engineering de- chancellor of Washington University, undertook 
partment of Washington University some this part of the program. Compton showed the 
years ago, I stated my intention to seek a team chain of scientific events from Roentgen’s discov- 
of research workers who would attempt to collect ery of X-rays in 1895 through the work of Bec- 
data on the creative processes as they have been querel in fluorescent materials to the great body 
practised by prominent scientists and by various _ of workers in the Cavendish Laboratory at Cam- 
artists. I set about diligently to form this team. bridge, England, specially including J. J. Thomp- 
Right in the midst of all of this preparation, I son and Ernest Rutherford. The work of the 
found myself in the very fortunate position of Cavendish Laboratory was of particular signif- 
having a large body of men experienced in the cance in this consideration because J. J. Thomp- 
field of creativity at my disposal. This was the son built around him an extraordinary group of 
Industrial Research Institute which consists of _ brilliant men. 
about 130 of the leading industrial companies of Compton pointed out that within this group 
the United States. there was an intense feeling of freedom of think- 
I have just completed a year as president of ing. Each person was on his own, and Thompson 
the Industrial Research Institute. It did not re- had the sagacity to keep the organization one in 
quire much creative effort on my part to discover which everyone was free. 


that here was a wonderful opportunity for a In each case, there was found a basic dissatis- 
symposium on creative thinking with a ready- faction with some phase of a problem so that the 


made panel of people whose lifework is creative individual researcher was troubled by the dis- 
thinking. turbance. Each man became conscious of his own 

L. L. Thurstone, of the psychometric labora- “thorn in the flesh.” Each one experienced the 
tory of the University of Chicago, was our psy-_ thrill of formulating some new postulate, some 
chologist. He discussed the various tests which hypothesis which seemed to resolve the disturb- 
have been devised to measure mental capacity, ance, although almost all of them likewise had 
insofar as it may have relation to creative talent. | the chagrin of finding that some postulates had 

F. S. C. Northrop of Yale was our philosopher, © be abandoned, and replaced by new hypothe- 


who examined the problem of creativity from the Ses which were able to stand the test of the veri- 
standpoint of epistemology. He pointed out that fying experimentation. : 

Socrates had defined the philosopher as a thorn Compton concluded with the comment: “Here 
in the flesh; Northrop suggested that nobody is a then are the things that I see as I review this 


creative thinker unless he is greatly “disturbed.” group of typical cases. First of all, to my mind, 
the thing which is the essence of creativity is the 


Case Histories From Science decision to do something about it when you are 
Creative thinking, said Northrop, consists of irritated. I would agree that irritation is the first 
being sensitive to that disturbance, staying with step, but the decision to do something about it 


it, analyzing it, and finally coming up with some _ is the essence of creativity. er lets 
kind of an answer, which is then to be confirmed I think that all of my associates in the field of someh 
by experimental evidence. industrial research would agree that no creative task. K 
We then wanted some actual case histories of _ Work comes from compulsion applied to the re- cian vy 
creative thinking in the field of science, and the search worker, but I would like to add that no kind. } 
good work is done except under a deep compul- treme] 

* Fred Olsen is vice-president for research and development, : | ith- . 
Olin Industries, Inc. ‘This address was delivered at scokterence Sion, but the compulsion must come from with the pis 
on “Creativeness in Engineering” before members of the Ameri- jn, This, of course, is in keeping with Compton s over t] 


ean Society for Engineering Education and the Engineers’ Coun- o9 . 
cil for Professional Development, Oct. 15, 1958. statement that the decision to go ahead with the happen 
198 
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job is the essence of creativity. My insistence, 
however, is that the inner compulsion must not 
stop with the decision to do something about the 
irritation, but must be a continuous powerful 
drive of determination to complete the work, 
even under conditions of frustration. 


From the Arts 

At this symposium we invited creative men in 
the different fields of the arts to join with us in a 
sort of panel, and to discuss the manner in which 
creative work is performed in their own fields to 
see if there is any recognizable correlation be- 
tween the technics of creativity in the arts and 
in the sciences. Lyman Bryson agreed to moder- 
ate this panel of artists. 

John Ferren described the way in which a 
painter approaches his canvas, not for the pur- 
pose of illustrating some subject matter or de- 
picting some scene, but allowing his innate aes- 
thetic sensitivity to determine the forms and the 
colors which he applies to the canvas, making 
moment by moment decisions as to how the 
brush or the palette knife should proceed. Ferren 
said, “The essence of art is not self-expression, as 
popularly supposed, but the consummation of a 
formal pattern or structure which can engender 
an imaginative response. By structure I do not 
mean for the painter the composition of his can- 
vas, or for the scientist, his simply observed and 
recorded pattern. I mean the informing idea or 
spirit behind the pattern which holds all the ele- 
ments in place. Movement which the physicist 
clocks in the atom and fastens down with an 
equation; the pattern the biologist perceives in 
cell groups and tracks with a formula; the pat- 
ten the painter perceives in nature, or in him- 
self, and fixes on the canvas is first found by 
searching for the animating structure which links 
separate phenomena and gives them aesthetic 
meaning. Ferren concluded, “Creation is a suc- 
cessful step into the unknown. The key word is 
successful.” 

The musician on our panel was Ernest Krenek, 
well-known composer, pianist, and music critic. 
Krenek commented on John Ferren’s statement 
that the phase which preceded his actual creation 
of a painting was improvization, where the paint- 
er lets his inspiration play with the tools and 
somehow warms up to the actual claims of the 
task. Krenek said, “I do not believe that the musi- 
cian would be inclined to do anything of the 
kind. In fact, the professional composer is ex- 
tremely doubtful of the person who composes at 
the piano. These amateurs let their fingers run 
over the keyboard and wait for something to 
happen. When they hear it they try to write it 
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down. The real composer does not believe in this 
kind of preparation, because he feels that it en- 
tails a great waste of energy and confuses the 
creative intellect rather than stimulates it.” 

This, of course, raises an interesting point and 
suggests that since music has been using an ab- 
stract medium throughout the centuries, it may 
actually have developed some valid structural 
forms which these specialized symbols are de- 
signed to handle, whereas painting has only re- 
cently become abstract, perhaps in the last 100 
years. Perhaps when, abstract painting has gone 
through its stages of improvization, it, like music, 
may develop certain symbolisms, certain struc- 
tural forms, which can be employed as a sort of 
aesthetic shorthand by the creative painters of 
tomorrow. 

The poet on our panel was Richard Wilbur of 
the English department at Harvard. He said, 
“Like the scientist, the poet is out to control the 
world, though in a different way. The poet tries 
to do this first by naming things. To apply words 
to objects is to redeem them from namelessness 
and get them under your verbal control, your 
symbolic control. 

“The urge to write a poem rises,” he said, “from 
the feeling that the world is getting out of hand; 
that it is shaking itself free from names and 
values and patterns that the poet has previously 
imposed on it. In other words, the mother of in- 
vention for the poet is an inner necessity to re- 
assert his imaginative control over the world. A 
poem begins with a feeling of inadequacy... .” 


CONCLUSIONS 


It seems to me that there are five major ele- 
ments brought out by the symposium: 

(1) The essence of creativity lies in the recog- 
nition of the disturbing element. Until the irritant 
or “thorn in the flesh” has been discovered there 
is no beginning of any creative act. Necessity 
may be the mother of invention, but irritation 
would seem to be its generating father. 

(2) If our objective is, therefore, the promo- 
tion of creativity we have first to find some ways 
of stimulating our sensibility to dissatisfaction. 
We must develop greater acuteness of this sen- 
sitivity to things which are irritants, to things 
which do not fall in line with our accepted gen- 
eralizations. It would be highly desirable if we 
could get better insight into the emotional, the 
psychological, and neurological bases of this 
type of dissatisfaction. We might then set up 
technics for personal questionnaires that we 
could use in searching ourselves for the items of 
dissatisfaction which we feel. 

(3) We cannot, however, let our creative ef- 
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forts stop with the recognition of the disturb- 
ing element. I am sure it is equally necessary, as 
Arthur Compton said, to do something to correct 
the disturbance, to remove the thorn. 

(4) When the problem has been formulated, 
and the decision made determinedly to go after 
its solution, there then comes perhaps the crucial 
step which some creative thinkers have spoken 
of as inspiration. I cannot help but feel that this 
is the item about which we know least—how to 
make this leap into the dark, that mental leap out 
of which is born the new hypothesis. 

(5) I see the possibility of help in understand- 
ing this step of making the mental leap into the 
dark in the three principles of cognition as laid 
down by Spearman. The first principle is that a 
man can know his own experiences as items of 
thought, or more formally, items of cognition. 
For example, he encounters the experience of 
smelling the scent of a rose. This first principle of 
cognition says that having had this sensation, it 
is possible for a man to know that he has had 
such an experience. The second principle of cog- 
nition is that given two items of cognition it is 
possible for man to conceive or to invent relation- 
ships between them. For example, if he sees an 
oak and a maple, he can conceive the relationship 
that they are both trees; that one is bigger than 
the other; that one is nearer than the other, etc. 
Spearman suggests that in this second principle 
of cognition, namely that of developing relation- 
ships between two items of cognition, it is prob- 
able that we will find the most numerous exam- 
ples of inventions. The third principle of cog- 
nition is that, given an item of cognition and a 
relationship, man can invent another item ful- 
filling this same relationship. Thus if the item 
given is the word symbol “bad” and the relation- 
ship is one of “opposites,” the mind can almost 
immediately invent the word symbol “good,” 
which fulfills this relationship of oppositeness to 
“bad.” It is perhaps Spearman’s important con- 
tribution that he gives the greatest emphasis to 
this third principle of cognition, namely, the 
principle of correlates. Spearman then makes the 
extraordinary pronouncement, “The proposition 
is here ventured with some confidence that this 
degree of creativeness is the utmost to which 
the human mind under any condition can pos- 
sibly attain.” 

If, therefore, this finding of items of cognition 
that bear certain relationships constitutes the 
highest form of inventiveness possible to man, it 
would seem that we could well afford to use *his 
deliberately as a yardstick in studying every 
problem upon which we are desirous of doing 
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creative thinking. If these three principles of 
cognition cover the only mental operations pos- 
sible we may well study whether invention can 
be stimulated by analyzing each of our projects, 
Then after performing the analysis we should 
pose mentally the question as to what examples 
of each of the three principles of cognition al- 
ready are apparent in our problem. Finally we 
should ask deliberately what other items and 
relationships can be discovered. 


Implications For Education 

From this study of the nature of creative think- 
ing, we should seek: 

1. To provide an environment and a mental 
climate favorable to inventiveness. 

2. To devise tests by which we could select 
persons of inherent high order of creativity. 

3. To aid educators in developing talented stu- 
dents, and in improving the creativity of those 
not found initially to be so resourceful. 

4. From the social standpoint, we might find 
a means of conserving our greatest natural re- 
source: namely, our natural resourcefulness. 

5. Finally, we can hope that with a key to in- 
ventiveness in our pockets we might unlock doors 
to a new and valuable knowledge that will result 
in invention that will enhance the material well- 
being of all peoples everywhere. 

Perhaps we shall find that the greatest inven- 
tion will be to discover workable methods of in- 
ventiveness and to invent a feasible technic for 
creative thinking. 


People who change the world are not usually the 
self-styled leaders of men, nor yet the willing 
martyrs who go singing to the stake. They are the 
very ordinary people who, in diffidence and appre- 
hension, pursue the course they have set themselves 
and who have no other reason for doing so than 
that they would despise themselves if they gave up. 
—Peter Quince, in The Schoolmaster (British). 
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To the perpetuation of a democratic society and 


the development of individu- 


als to their greatest maxima despite their differences fall the chief responsibili- 
ties of educators. To accomplish these we must pay greater attention to that 
greatest of all catalysts of democracy, the Invisible R— Reasoning. 


The Vanishing R in Education 





By ELMER H. MILLER® 


INCE RESEARCH is undertaken to find answers 
to questions, the focal points of the October, 
1953 Put Detta Kappan are found in the 

articles, “Some Questions Laymen Ask,” and 
“Some Questions Educators Ask.” However, there 
is one phase of the philosophy of the issue which, 
relatively, the authors overlooked. 

Only in a democratic society could such a free 
and frank discussion be published, particularly 
since it included so many controversial ideas. 
Furthermore, only one basic purpose is involved 
in our philosophical framework, and that is the 
democratic belief that man’s knowledge plus 
man’s ability to reason produce solutions to his 
many problems, in education as well as all other 
fields. This latter item was relatively overlooked 
in the previously cited lists of questions. It might 
be called The Invisible R, or better yet, The 
Vanishing R, since we seem to be moving farther 
and farther away from adequate consideration 
of this tremendously important objective of edu- 
cation. This is, of course, a subjective estimate 
of our current situation, yet it has some objective 
and historical basis. 

Virtually every lengthy list of educational ob- 
jectives has contained some reference to teach- 
ing for improved reasoning. For example, the 
American Council on Education states: 


... This ability (to think rigorously and critically) 
should be developed and applied as an integral 
aspect of the learning process throughout the educa- 
tional program. The knowledges, skills, abilities, and 
attitudes involved in critical and reflective thinking 
should be emphasized as the necessary tools for the 
analysis and solution of problems in all fields.* 


Unfortunately, the habits of critical thinking, 
problem solving, suspending judgment, thought- 
tul evaluation, et al., are not being developed as 
eficiently as possible. As the Educational Policies 
Commission observes: 


ee 


*Elmer H. Miller (Alpha Omega 275) is secretary of Alpha 
Omega chapter, Wayne University, and acting head, mathematics 
department, and director of testing, Denby High School, Detroit. 
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The possible contribution of education to the de- 
velopment of tolerance, reason, and fair play has 
been clearly demonstrated. That the ordinary school 
does too little in developing these attitudes may be 
admitted. The omission represents one of the great 
areas in which the objectives of education need to 
be reformulated and re-emphasized.'* 


Evidence for the above mentioned omission can 
often be recognized in our daily living. We see 
different people attack the same problems with 
obviously different approaches representing vari- 
ous “levels” of skill in reasoning. Occasionally we 
can even detect various levels of this skill in our 
own attempts to solve problems. 

Whitney refers to the foregoing phenomenon 
as follows: 


Of course, the obviously unthinking attitude and 
practice of modern men in civilized regions must be 
pointed out also. Note the blind attachment of the 
majority to the slogans of politics, religion, and other 
institutions. And few, even of the so-called “upper” 
educated groups, ever do much careful, ordered 
thinking. We refuse to delay action based on habit 
or emotion until evidence can be considered. Real 
reflection is hard work which it is too easy to let 
someone else do. Only when compelled by the dis- 
cipline of consequence do we think before we act.*° 


As a voter, taxpayer, parent, teacher, and 
teacher-trainer, the writer would ask his col- 
leagues and himself some direct questions con- 
cerning our achievements towards this purpose. 
An excellent group of questions might relate to 
whether or not educators are using some of the 
information which has already been “researched.” 
For example, Maier, Gengerelli, Morgan, Dev- 
nich, Chant, and Janis and Frick have reported 
that many errors in reasoning are due to the stub- 
bornness or “set” of the reasoner himself. Raths 
also emphasized the subjective nature of many 
reasoner’s solutions, as did Sells. Are we in edu- 
cation doing very much to “disturb” our students 
away from their preconceived solutions to prob- 
lems? Are we allowing them to choose problems 
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only from their own limited backgrounds, or are 
we exposing them more and more to truly new 
and exciting intellectual adventures? 

We probably should face this situation directly 
since our experiences have verified one of the 
conclusions of Raths—that serious errors in rea- 
soning are often due to generalizing from insuffi- 
cient evidence. Long and Welch mention that 
there were more reasoning errors when the con- 
ceptual level of their test items was raised. Thus 
a definite program of intellectual exercise is sug- 
gested. Is this being done? 


Learning From a Thousand Books 


Are we teaching our students to recognize 
emotional and controversial ideas? Lefford dem- 
onstrated that such subject matter substantially 
affected the thinking processes of the subjects 
involved. What is more important, are we teach- 
ing our students to recognize how these matters 
affect their own higher mental processes? 

Are we as teachers aware of the various tech- 
niques and instruments which have been devel- 
oped to evaluate the rational processes? Aikin, 
Allen, Brady, Burke, Edwards, Miller, Ullsvik, 
Davis, Downing, Glaser, Rosskopf, Anderson, 
Noll, and Reitz are among the more recent writ- 
ers in this area. 

Do we fall into reasoning errors ourselves? Or 
are we aware of the studies which have helped 
clarify the relationships between reasoning abil- 
ity and such factors as age, learning, sex, intelli- 
gence, and academic standing? The writings of 
Maier, Heidbreder, Muller, Jensen, Piaget, 
Welch and Long, Roslow, Jewett, Furst, Miller 
and Washburn should lead us away from our 
own too hasty generalizations about individual 
students. No longer should we say or even think 
in such oversimplified terms as, “Girls can’t do 
problems like that” or “His marks are too low— 
he can’t figure that out.” 

Since the turn of the century, more than one 
thousand books and magazine articles have been 
written about reasoning, or thinking, or problem 
solving. In our great concern for so many facets 
of our free, tax-supported, universal, compulsory, 
American public school system, we should cer- 
tainly make a determined attempt to use the in- 
formation we have, as well as continue to seek 
new knowledge. 

After all, any discussion of the meaning of ed- 
ucation or its purposes, its extent, its cost, its 
control, its curriculum or its evaluation inevitably 
falls back on the reasoning power of those par- 
ticipating in the discussion. If they have estab- 
lished an adequate pattern of reasoning, and are 
conscious of it, they can reach satisfactory solu- 
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tions to the problems of education, or recognize 
the limitations of their solutions. Thus, many of 
the questions posed by Mr. Larsen and Mr. Hunt 
would be readily answered, or even perhaps not 
even asked, if we had attained greater efficiency 
in improving the higher mental processes of our 
students of yesterday. 
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CANNOT CONSCRIPT FOR TEACHING 


Superintendents must be salesmen when inter- 
viewing prospective teachers, not merely buyers. 
And people interested in the health of our public 
school system should note well that the teachers col- 
leges, try as they will to attract good students in 
large numbers, are limited by social and economic 
pressures over which they have little control. Stu- 
dents are not and, of course, cannot be conscripted 
for the teachers colleges. In the final analysis, the 
number of teachers these schools prepare for the 
schools of the state and nation depends not only 
upon what they as colleges can offer but also, upon 
how attractive, in terms of income, prestige, and a 
satisfying life, the profession of teaching is made by 
the community which must have its services. — Stan- 
ley Elam in Education Today. 


A VIEW ON EDUCATION 


Education is, after all, a rather boring subject, 
except during Education Week, when mothers and 
fathers get a chance to chivvy teachers, eat tasteless 
sandwiches, drink miserable coffee, and exchange 
gossip. During the rest of the year, it is a matter 
best left to teachers, ministers of education and 
school boards, who can feud happily among them- 
selves without stirring up enough of a fuss to pro- 
mote them from the inside depths of newspapers to 
the front page. 

It is a happy situation, because if people started 
worrying about education there is no telling what 
might happen. They might even decide that the ed- 
ucating of young people is really an important job, 
perhaps the most important there is, and that the 
young people should be taught to think for them- 
selves as well as to memorize things; and use their 
hands, after a fashion — all of which would be revo- 
lutionary and would upset our pleasant way of life 
no end. — From Saturday Night. 





Schools Remain a Local Responsibility 





By OVETA CULP HOBBY® 


LMOST EVERY DAY that has passed since I be- 
Ace the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has brought to my desk some- 
problem of education. Many of these have in- 
volved the overcrowding of our classrooms or 
the shortage of teachers. This school and the 
thrilling story of its building testify to our belief 
as a people that, when citizens are concerned 
about their schools, they will secure better schools 
for their children. You were fortunate in having 
a superintendent, and other men and women serv- 
ing on your citizen committees, with the know]- 
edge and the ability—and above all, the vision— 
to guide you in solving your problems. 

Working with your leaders were the citizens 
of Rich Township. Some of you worked on the 
planning committees. Some of you tabulated the 
questionnaires that showed what kind of school 
your community wanted. Some of you visited 
other community schools, talked with students, 
teachers, and educational consultants. All of you 
gave your devotion and loyal support. 

That is what I call real community interest. 
And that is why today you have this modern 
school plant—this educational, civic and cultural 
center. You have combined the initiative and in- 
terest of early America with the knowledge and 
experience of modern America, to build a school 
which will serve the future of your children’s and 
their children’s America. 

Your efforts are in the pioneer American tra- 
dition. The men and women who settled in the 
West were used to taking care of themselves. 
What they needed as a community, they built as 
a community. And often the schoolhouse was 
the first public building erected. The neighbors 
pitched in, and a log schoolhouse was put up, 
with one door, an oilpaper window, and split log 
benches along the walls. 

To this meager schoolhouse came the chil- 
dren of the pioneers. The summit of their edu- 
cation was usually a knowledge of the elemen- 
tary rules of reading, writing and cyphering. 


* The Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare delivered 
this address at the Dedicatory Exercises of the Rich Township 
High School, Park Forest, Ill. It is one of Mrs. Hobby’s first pub- 
lic pronouncements on education. 


A TEEN-AGE CHARTER 


As representatives of the Youth of America, we, the 
students of Rich Township High School, believe that 
education should help us to: 

1. Become good citizens and accept the obligations 
of living in a democracy. 

. Overcome racial and religious prejudices. 

. Get along well with others socially. 

. Accept responsibilities cheerfully. 

. Acquire knowledge and the desire for knowledge. 

. Appreciate our privilege of education. 

. Appreciate our inherited ideas, ideals, institutions, 
and material things. 

8. Learn how to spend our leisure time wisely. 

9. Keep ourselves healthy, physically and mentally. 

10. Acquire information and skills to help us take our 
place in the workaday world. 

Scroll presented by Student Council, 
Rich Township High School 





Terms were short, school books were scarce, and 
the teacher’s pay was small. But poor as most of 
those schools were, many a faithful teacher suc- 
ceeded in inspiring his pupils with a thirst for 
knowledge. And by his presence in the frontier 
homes as he “boarded around,” he exercised an 
influence far beyond the schoolroom. 

It may well be that we have lost some of the 
sense of personal responsibility for our schools 
that was so obviously felt by the pioneers. Many 
Americans have perhaps taken their schools for 
granted. Certainly, we have allowed the teacher 
shortage to grow, the educational wage scale to 
lag, and many of our school buildings to become 
old and obsolete. 

A few days ago, I received a letter from a 
dismayed parent in a large American city. This 
is what she said: 

“Can't you do something about young parents 
concerning themselves about voting and such. 
Last Saturday we held an election to decide 
whether to increase our city taxes from $1 to 
$1.10 in badly needed support of the schools. 
Every newspaper in the city had urged the pub- 
lic to vote for this increase. I worked at the polls 
all day. . . . The younger people who have the 
children to be educated did NOT turn out. There 
were 72 votes cast in our box—in contrast to the 
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SCHOOLS REMAIN A LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Sn el lle 


1. Foyer of new Rich Township High School, Park Forest, Illinois. The general library is 
shown in the background. The Principal’s office is back of the receptionist’s desk. 


several thousand votes cast during the last presi- 
dential election. And ours is a neighborhood of 
young marrieds.” 

In that election, she went on to tell me, the in- 
creased school taxes were passed, but by a slim 
margin. Only four of the seven new school board 
members had really endorsed the tax raise, the 
three-man minority had frankly said they pre- 
ferred cutting down on the public school serv- 
ices—though it is a school system which does 
not begin to be comprehensive in its program. 

This worried parent had written to ask a Fed- 
eral officer to DO something. That is understand- 
able in the face of such community apathy—an 
apathy exhibited by those who should have felt 
most strongly about schools, and an apathy un- 
moved by the vigorous appeals of the press. 

No wonder she felt a despair which made her 
turn to a national official. 

But she cannot be answered from Washington. 

Our public schools began in our local com- 
munities. They must stay there. Dr. Brownell, 
our new Commissioner of Education, and I both 
feel very strongly that the Federal Government 
must not interfere in educational matters which 
rightly belong to the local and State authorities. 

In America, we work on the principle that 
public questions can best be threshed out by 
those who understand them best. In educational 
matters, this means that local school districts 
must tackle their own problems—as you did here 
with such splendid success. If a problem crosses 


local boundaries or defies local resources, the 
State may step in. And if neither local nor State 
authorities can handle a situation, they may turn 
to the Federal Government for assistance. 

When the Office of Education was established 
in the Federal Government by Congress in 1867, 
it was charged with three principal duties—re- 
search, collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion, and promotion of education throughout the 
country. These are still the major functions. 

To these, however, have been added such other 
responsibilities as administration of Federal 
grants-in-aid for land-grant colleges and promo- 
tion of vocational education; for allocation of 
critical materials for school and library construc- 
tion during the Korean emergency; and admin- 
istration of Federal financial assistance to pro- 
vide urgently needed school buildings in com- 
munities adjacent to defense and military areas. 

The Office of Education, therefore, is in gen- 
eral a service agency. It assists education by pro- 
viding advice, leadership, and technical aid. It 
works with States and their local communities 
and with voluntary educational organizations. It 
provides educational information, and focuses 
upon educational needs and aims. 

Let us not lose sight of the fundamental pur- 
poses for which the Office of Education was es- 
tablished. Let us continue the planned partner- 
ship of local, State, and national efforts to identi- 
fy the weaknesses in our educational programs 
and to provide the leadership needed to insure 
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2. Typical classroom and classroom equipment. 


the most effective education possible for our 
greatest national resource — America’s young peo- 
ple. As we strengthen education for our youth, 
we give them the tools to maintain and promote 
the freedom and enlightenment so necessary in 
today’s world. 

Today, the Office of Education is devoting 
much time to helping States and localities meet 
two urgent needs of our schools—the need for 
more teachers and the need for adequate accom- 
modations. 

You are aware of the teacher shortage in our 
elementary and secondary schools. The elemen- 
tary schools alone need 72,000 more teachers than 
they had last year. And that need will increase. 
In the next two years, the crop of public school 
pupils will jump by more than 2% million. By 
1960 it is estimated there will be 10 million more 
students in our Nation’s schools and colleges than 
there were last spring. 

These needs can be met only by attracting 
more of our able young people into the teaching 
profession. To do this, we must pay them better 
salaries, provide teacher education institutions 
that compete in attractiveness to other profes- 
sional institutions, and see that the life of teach- 
ers makes them enthusiastic about remaining in 
teaching and encouraging others to join in. 

In spite of a record 50,000 new classrooms 


built last year, school construction still lags far 


behind the need. This fall, the United States was 
short 345,000 public elementary and secondary 
classrooms. Taking increased enrollments, build- 
ing deterioration, and obsolescense into account, 
we will probably need 425,000 additional class- 
rooms by 1960. Few Americans realize how many 
children go to schools which are overcrowded 
and unsafe. The state departments of education 
have reported to us that many classrooms are 
overcrowded. One of every five pupils in our 
country goes to school in a schoolhouse that does 
not meet minimum fire safety conditions. 

Here is an opportunity for every citizen to do 
an urgently needed job. By taking an active in- 
terest in our local schools, he can help to make 
sure that his community provides an adequate 
school budget and gets the best for the money it 
spends. The fact that Americans are showing an 
increasing interest in their schools is one of the 
brightest spots today and for the future. What an 
upsurge of activity there has been among citi- 
zen groups in the last few years! What a remark- 
able job they are doing! 

Today our parent-teacher organizations have 
about 8 million members—twice as many as they 
had in 1946. Approximately 8,000 citizen groups 
are now working on educational problems with 

(Concluded on page 210) 
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Big-Time Superintendent 





When it was announced last spring that Herold C. Hunt had resigned as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Chicago schools to accept a professorship at Harvard 


University, the news attracted nation-wi 


de attention. For Hunt’s achievements 


in revolutionizing the school-system of Chicago had already become well known. 
Anyone at all interested in education had learned of what Superintendent Hunt 
had managed to accomplish: He had taken an extremely tough assignment and 
carried it through to astonishing success. This is a tribute to that result. 





By LOUIS FOLEY* and EDWARD E. KEENER® 


HEN Herold Hunt was made superin- 

tendent there in 1947, school conditions 

were so bad in so many ways, the sys- 
tem was so demoralized, that the name of Chica- 
go had become a by-word among educators ev- 
erywhere. In a few short years Hunt was able to 
change all that. The entire personnel of the sys- 
tem, comprising more than 21,000 persons, had 
become imbued with a new spirit and were work- 
ing together as never before. The citizens of Chi- 
cago, parents and tax-payers, had been aroused 
to a deep concern for the welfare of their chil- 
dren's schools. The public had been made thor- 
oughly conscious of its interests and responsi- 
bilities in the community’s common cause of 
education, and Superintendent Hunt's construc- 
tive achievements appear to rest upon firm foun- 
dations making them likely to endure. 

An article in The Saturday Evening Post for 
October 7, 1950, “Toughest School Job in the 
Country,” referred to Hunt as “a superintendent 
of schools who has come farther faster than any- 
one else in the business.” Yet it was only after 
acquiring a background of thorough and com- 
prehensive preparation that he stepped into the 
great adventure in Chicago. 

Graduated with honors from the University 
of Michigan in 1927, Hunt mixed experience with 
further study and completed a doctorate in edu- 
cation at Columbia in 1940. After receiving his 
A.B. degree from Michigan, he taught social 
studies in a high school at Hastings, Michigan. 
From there he went to St. Johns, Michigan, to 


*Louis Foley (Beta Eta 14 and Emeritus 372) is Head, Com- 
munications Workshop, Babson Institute, Babson Park, Mass. 
_*Edward E. Keener (Psi 57 and Nu Field) is a former As- 
sistant Superintendent of the Chicago public schools. 
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serve first as principal of the high school and 
later as superintendent. Then began a series of 
sojourns as head of school systems in larger cities, 
confronting situations increasingly complex and 
difficult to handle. Notable successes in Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, and New Rochelle, New York, 
were followed by six years in the superintend- 
ency at Kansas City, Missouri. Under the rule of 
Boss Tom Pendergast the public school system 
of Kansas City had sunk to a discouragingly low 
level before Hunt took over. His service there 
must have been a first-class apprenticeship for 
the bigger and tougher problems awaiting him 
in Chicago. 

When Hunt assumed his duties in the Illinois 
metropolis, he found not only great dissatisfac- 
tion among citizens but also much discontent 
among the teaching personnel. The latter were 
sharply divided into two factions, one in sympa- 
thy with the former administration and the other 
hostile to it. Many expected that the new super- 
intendent would start with a general houseclean- 
ing. Such action, however, would have kept the 
factional cleavage. That was not Hunt’s way. He 
preferred to assume that persons occupying posi- 
tions of importance were competent to fill them, 
unless or until there should be definite evidence 
to the contrary. It was soon made clear that no 
one need fear discharge or demotion if he per- 
formed his duties well. The comparatively few 
instances of removal occurred only after repeated 
efforts to secure improvement otherwise. When 
vacancies afforded opportunities for promotion, 
persons were selected simply for their qualifica- 
tions, without regard to their former factional 
affiliations and loyalties. 
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During Hunt's six years as superintendent, 
many positions of responsibility had to be filled. 
When there was an appointment to be made, the 
field was canvassed thoroughly to find the best 
person available. The final choice was not a one- 
man decision, but the resultant of opinions and 
recommendations from as many sources as pos- 
sible. In the matter of promotions, even those 
who felt that they deserved more recognition 
were less critical than they might have been, for 
they knew that the intention, at least, was to rec- 
ognize merit only. Within a year after Hunt's ar- 
rival, there was a departure from the long-estab- 
lished custom of appointing elementary school 
teachers only from among graduates of the Chi- 
cago Teachers College. Instead, the policy adopt- 
ed was that of selecting the best teachers obtain- 
able. Where they had their previous training no 
longer counted. 

Under the former administration, more than 
half of the non-educational employees were tem- 
porary 60-day appointees. Through the help of 
the City Civil Service Commission, this propor- 
tion was finally reduced to about four per cent. 
The change was made gradually, and many of 
those who had worked as political appointees 
were able to retain their jobs by passing civil 
service examinations. Naturally there was some 
discontent among certain politicians, but Hunt 
was usually able to dispose of criticism by his 
constant willingness to explain to interested per- 
sons the necessity for the new procedure. This 
was an important part of taking the school sys- 
tem out of politics. 

During the old régime there had been a good 
deal of suspicion concerning the conduct of ex- 
aminations for teachers’ certificates. This unsav- 
ory situation Hunt took pains to set to rights. 
With the aid of the testing division of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and later of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service in the preparation of 
examination questions, he was able to allay the 
fear of leaks which had formerly made many per- 
sons doubt the integrity of the process of certifi- 
cation. The oral interviews which formed part 
of the examinations were recorded on tape so 
that they might be verified if necessary. There 
was no longer any cause for unsuccessful candi- 
dates to complain of any lack of honesty and 
fairness in the way these examinations were 
conducted. 

In making these and other modifications Hunt 
moved slowly and carefully. His was not the 
manner of the eager innovator who wants to 
change everything at once. He departed from 
tradition only when it seemed necessary to do so 
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for the welfare of the schools. If a certain prac- 
tice appeared to be good, it was retained; if a 
better practice could be devised, he believed that 
it should replace the old. Typical of his strategy 
was the advice given to some of those appointed 
to positions of responsibility. “Don’t be too quick 
to make changes in procedures,” he told them, 
“but the fact that some procedure has become 
traditional does not guarantee that it cannot be 
improved.” His policy of making changes only 
after careful study and advice, and after consul- 
tation with those affected, made the changes 
generally acceptable to all parties, and helped to 
develop among his personnel the feeling that 
he and they were working together in a common 
enterprise. 

On one occasion the head of a department al- 
tered a practice of long standing without first 
seeking advice from the superintendent, and 
without any previous announcement or explana- 
tion. When this action brought widespread mis- 
understanding and criticism, Hunt assumed re- 
sponsibility for the change, instead of shifting it 
to the official directly responsible. At the same 
time he let that person know that such a mis- 
take was not to be repeated. This he did in such 
a frank and straightforward manner that harmo- 
nious relationships were not broken, but rather 
strengthened. He expected established policies to 
be followed until they were changed by proper 
agreement with those affected. Yet, while he al- 
lowed wide freedom of action to his associates 
and subordinates, he accepted responsibility to 
the Board of Education for their acts. 

Hunt was the first general superizitendent of 
schools in Chicago to have the responsibility for 
administering the whole program, both educa- 
tional and business. Before his appointment, the 
heads of business departments were accustomed 
to taking action without consulting the superin- 
tendent. The new requirement that they should 
report to him inevitably caused some friction. 
At times Hunt had to be emphatic in asserting 
his own responsibility, but he was able to man- 
age these difficult situations in such a way as to 
overcome hostility and maintain friendly rela- 
tionships. It came to be recognized by all that 
as a leader he was working toward the one goal 
of improving the schools’ service to the children. 

It was Hunt’s belief, which he often stated 
publicly, that the public schools belonged to the 
people, and he treated the Board of Education 
as the official representatives of the people. Prob- 
lems were not dealt with secretly; all the cards 
were placed on the table. This practice tended to 
develop a general feeling of confidence. 
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The school system was badly in need of an ex- 
tensive building program. With facts and figures, 
Hunt first thoroughly convinced the Board of 
Education of the urgency of the problem. Then, 
with the Board solidly supporting the proposed 
measures, the State legislature was asked to ap- 
prove a referendum for a fifty-million-dollar bond 
issue, and the people were asked to vote in favor 
of it. By forcefully presenting facts to show the 
necessity for the new buildings, as he had done 
with the Board, Hunt won both the approval of 
the legislature and a strong majority vote of the 
people in favor of the bond issue. 

Believing that the people had a right to know 
what was being done about their schools, he 
made the facts available to inquiring citizens at 
all times. Clear explanations were willingly giv- 
en, and suggestions for improvement were wel- 
comed. If, for example, a group of citizens in a 
certain area wanted to know why a new build- 
ing had not been constructed in that community, 
he had evidence to show them that there were 
greater needs elsewhere which had to be met 
first, since not everything could be done at once. 
His honesty in giving true reasons for decisions 
usually led people to accept them as fair. 

Soon after he came to Chicago, he had to face 
the problem of what to do about the former 
superintendent, who had tenure as a school prin- 
cipal. Hunt assigned him to the principalship of 
an elementary school. Almost immediately a 
committee of parents from that community for- 
mally protested the assignment. After listening 
attentively to the complaint, Hunt stated his po- 
sition. “The former superintendent has tenure as 
a principal under state law. I must either assign 
him to a principalship or ask the Board to dis- 
miss him for unsatisfactory service. I have no 
direct evidence to present to the Board to sub- 
stantiate a request for his dismissal. Therefore I 
must insist that he serve as principal of this 
school unless or until he shows evidence of un- 
satisfactory service. The door is open to you at 
any time to present such evidence if it develops.” 
No further complaint was heard. 

Hunt was skilful in leading complainers to see 
more than one side of a situation. There was, for 
instance, a somewhat thorny problem of a class- 
room teacher who felt very strongly that the 
principal of the school was imposing on her, be- 
cause he assigned her so many difficult tasks. In 
a frank interview with her, the superintendent 
convinced her that it was really her unusual abil- 
ity to handle difficult jobs that had caused the 
principal to call upon her more often than upon 
others who were less capable. 


BIG-TIME SUPERINTENDENT 
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It was characteristic of Hunt to be a good lis- 
tener. When anyone came to him with an in- 
quiry, a request, a recommendation, or a com- 
plaint, the person was allowed to speak his piece. 
Only after hearing the whole testimony did Hunt 
express his own opinion. Thus he avoided the 
embarrassment of having to reverse snap judg- 
ments made on insufficient evidence, and his vis- 
itors went away with the feeling of having re- 
ceived fair treatment. 

If the Chicago papers were generally favorable 
to Hunt’s administration, it was no doubt largely 
because of the honest and coéperative manner 
in which he dealt with their representatives. 
Whenever a reporter wanted a story on some 
phase of the system or on some incident in one 
of the schools, the complete facts were made 
available. This policy facilitated accurate report- 
ing and prevented the kind of unfortunate pub- 
licity that thrives upon rumors of vague origin. 
On one occasion a reporter for one of the daily 
papers thought there were some irregularities in 
the appointment of civil-service employees. When 
all the facts had been put before him, he found 
nothing to criticize. Had the superintendent 
shown a disposition to evade his questions, the 
reporter might justifiably have concluded that 
his suspicions were correct and might have writ- 
ten a story, based upon hearsay and guesswork, 
which would have created prejudice against the 
school administration. 

An important part of Hunt's equipment for 
success is his ability as a public speaker. It helped 
him a great deal in Chicago, where he was fre- 
quently asked to speak before all sorts of organi- 
zations. Instead of regarding these occasions as 
burdensome extra chores, he welcomed them as 
opportunities to make his administration better 
known to the people, whom he termed “the 
stockholders in the public schools.” His speeches 
were both enlightening and persuasive. Not only 
did audiences find his clear and pleasant voice 
easy to listen to, but they liked him because he 
never made long speeches, and he knew when to 
stop talking, even if the moment came sooner 
than he had foreseen. That sort of consciousness 
is just one way of having consideration for the 
feelings of others. 

No one can accomplish very much by himself. 
For any real achievement he must always have 
the codperation of other people, and often of a 
great many of them. Surely Herold Hunt long 
ago recognized this great truth, for it was with 
the support of strong organizations that he was 
able to bring about many improvements in the 
school system. He worked closely with the PTA, 
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with the Citizens’ Schools Committee, and with 
other civic groups interested in the welfare of chil- 
dren. During his administration more than sixty 
new PTA locals were organized in Chicago, 
many of them in schools where previously the 
personnel had shown opposition to such a move- 
ment. To these groups Hunt was always willing 
to report on conditions, procedures, or needs of 
the schools. 

He formed a curriculum council composed of 
representatives of various classes of school per- 
scmnel, local universities, civic societies, and busi- 
ness groups. This Council, meeting at regular 
intervals, finally adopted a set of guiding princi- 
ples and an outline of the various areas of learn- 
ing. These statements were revised after having 
been made available for study and experimenta- 
tion throughout the school system. In view of 
these revised statements, modifications were made 
in specific courses of study. 

Some of the loudest critics of the curriculum 
or of textbooks then in use were invited to con- 
sider materials before they were published. Hunt 
asked the director of instruction materials to join 
one of the most critical groups, the Downtown 
Freedom Club of Chicago. Not assuming any de- 
fensive or argumentative attitude, the director 
confined his participation to statements of fact. 
This action led to better understanding. 

The annual reports which Hunt issued were 
embellished with attractive and meaningful illus- 
trations, and were presented in terms that the 
average citizen could easily grasp. They made 
clear the aims of the school system and what was 
being accomplished. Through these reports the 
public became better acquainted with the schools 
than ever before, and there was developed a 
feeling of confidence in the way the system was 
being administered. Hunt’s final report, for 1952- 
53, might well be studied carefully by anyone 
seriously interested in the art of public rela- 
tions. Entitled Let's Teach, it is admirably cal- 
culated to make all sorts of people realize they 
have a vital interest in education, that it is some- 
thing with which everyone in the community is 
personally connected. 

It has been said of Hunt that he “finds it next 
to impossible to pass an organization by without 
joining it.” As a “joiner,” however, he is by no 
means the sort to whom belonging to an organi- 
zation means merely carrying a membership card. 
He does something about it. He attends meetings 
regularly and takes an active part in them. If he 
is put on a committee, or assigned to some spe- 
cial duty, definite results may be expected. It has 
long been proverbial that the busiest men are 
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the best ones to call upon for extra responsibili- 
ties. As a case in point, it would be hard to find 
a better example than Herold Hunt. 

For those who know him well as a person, 
there can be little doubt as to which of his many 
memberships in organizations has made the most 
difference in his career. It is precisely the one 
about which he is likely to talk the least: the 
Church. For Herold Hunt does not wear his re- 
ligion on his sleeve; he simply lives it from inside, 
hour by hour and day by day. To succeed as he 
did at Chicago required high professional schol- 
arship, unusual administrative talent, and a back- 
ground of comprehensive experience; these quali- 
fications he possessed in good measure. The 
great “secret” of his ability, however, his well- 
known “outgoing personality,” rests upon his 
faith in people, which people recognize because 
it is genuine, and to which they have seldom 
failed to respond. He has triumphant faith in 
people because he has humble faith in God. 


SCHOOLS A LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 
(Concluded from page 206) 


their school boards and administrators. In 1950, 
fewer than 1,000 such groups were known. Doz- 
ens of great national organizations—farm, fra- 
ternal, religious, veteran, business and _profes- 
sional, and others—are working hard for educa- 
tional progress. 

Responding to these efforts, the American peo- 
ple are voting increasingly larger sums for educa- 
tion. Last year, communities and States taxed 
themselves approximately $500 million more than 
the year before for schools. They spent 7% billion 
dollars to build and operate elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Teachers’ salaries were increased 
from an average of about $3,240 to $3,400. 

All of us realize, of course, that dollars—neces- 
sary as they are-—do not add up to education. 
Actually, of course, it is the individual teacher 
in each classroom, teaching your son and my 
daughter, who is indispensable. The dedicated 
men and women who teach our youngsters are 
truly the greatest glory of American education. 
Good teachers make good schools, and good 
schools are fundamental to the American way of 
life. The Nation’s free schools are pre-eminent 
among the free institutions on which our way of 
life depends. They deserve the full and undivid- 
ed support of all Americans. 


Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to 
argue freely according to conscience, above all lib- 
erties.—John Milton. 





A Businessman Views Teacher Shortages 





The financial problems faced by our schools are not new. They have been ac- 
cumulating for at least twenty-five years. During that period the proportion of 
the national income spent on public education has declined from 3.3 per cent 
to 1.8 per cent, a drop of about 45 per cent. Salaries of teachers have increased 
only about 60 per cent as fast as wages generally. Last year 60,000 trained teachers 
left the profession, mainly to take higher paying jobs in other fields. In no other 
profession has this sort of mass exodus occurred, where career people have left 
to take other jobs in fields in which they are essentially unskilled. 





By LYLE M. 


F EDUCATION were a business concern, which, 

of course, it is not, we would conclude from 

the above that the company was losing its 
market and that probably it was not a very good 
place to work, that the wages undoubtedly were 
not high enough, and that other job satisfactions 
were not very good. Thus, whatever our prob- 
lems in education are today, they seem likely to 
get more serious before they get better. For this 
reason I feel a conference of this type is highly 
desirable, where representatives of the communi- 
ty can sit together to consider common problems 
of education and to find ways of solving them. 

This fall there has been an outpouring of books 
attacking our schools. I have looked at several 
of these, and while my first reaction was that they 
were unfair, I’ve come to the conclusion that 
they are probably going to have a generally bene- 
cial effect. Two points all of them make is that 
we, as citizens, must support more public educa- 
tion, not less, and that together we must find 
ways of getting more money and better financing, 
not less, for our public schools. 

Of the scores of ideas occurring to me, I shall 
talk about three. First, how can educators explain 
better to laymen, in more human terms, the na- 
ture of educational and teacher recruiting prob- 
lems, and what penalties our society pays if 
these problems are not solved? Second, how can 
we, as businessmen, help with the financial as- 
pects of the educational problem? And the final 

*An address before the State-Wide Teacher Recruitment Con- 
ference, sponsored by Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 


Springfield, Illinois, December 10, 1958. Lyle M. Spencer is 
President, Science Research Associates, Chicago. 
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question concerns an area that educators, busi- 
nessmen and other groups might explore as a 
new approach to educational problems. 

First, Americans almost always support desira- 
ble community projects provided they under- 
stand the problems involved, feel that proposed 
solutions are reasonable, and have confidence in 
the people who handle them. In this general area 
the climate of confidence between educators and 
public could be improved. Educators could do a 
good deal more to put their best foot forward 
where we can all see what a handsome and use- 
ful foot it is. 

Boning up for this talk has proved to be one 
of the most exciting extra-curricular activities I 
have undertaken in a long time, and the most 
fascinating part of it has been my coming to 
understand a little more clearly what happens in 
a typical classroom. I had never thought much 
before about what educators mean when they 
talk about a child growing up intellectually and 
emotionally. We cannot see this growth, as we 
can see the growth in height of one of our chil- 
dren or the fact that a boy’s voice changes. Nev- 
ertheless, it occurs, and at a much more rapid 
rate than physically. Here are a few examples of 
what I mean: 


1. During all the time a child is in school, his vo- 
cabulary increases at the rate of about 2700 basic 
words per year—or about 5000 words if we include 
different meanings for the same word and different 
forms of the word. This vocabulary growth largely 
stops when school days are over. It also slows down 
when our schools are not as good as they should be. 
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2. In terms of reading speed, the average child 
after the third grade annually increases his speed of 
reading ordinary material at the rate of about 25 
words per minute, and his ability to understand what 
he reads rises correspondingly. In just one year, a 
student increases his reading rate about 1500 words 
per hour, which is about 5 pages of print. This in- 
crease also comes to an almost complete stop after 
students leave school, although there is no psycho- 
logical reason why it could not continue. As a matter 
of fact, I was astounded to learn that most adults 
read no more efficiently than an eighth grade child, 
and less than half as rapidly as they could. 

3. To mention another of the three R’s, our abili- 
ty in arithmetic or practical everyday mathematics 
usually doesn’t improve after we leave school. I 
have always taken a little pride in my ability to do 
arithmetic problems rapidly. Not long ago our com- 
pany hired a new business manager, and I was se- 
cretly dismayed to find that he could work many 
arithmetic problems in his head in a tenth of the 
time that I could with pencil and paper. I finally 
learned that the main reason he could do this was 
because he had learned his multiplication tables up 
to 20, where mine had stopped at 12. If I knew right 
off that 17 x 19 = 323 I would save many valuable 
minutes every day. 


I have been trying to learn these tables from 
12 to 20 lately, and I want to tell you that I had 
completely forgotten what an agonizing job it is 
to learn multiplication tables. 

Two other examples in other areas: 


1. For some years I have been concerned over 
the fact that young people in our schools do not learn 
enough about the American way of life. The other 
day I was talking with a high school freshman about 
the Constitution and referred casually to the Bill of 
Rights, the first several amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. In a nice way, he inferred that I really didn’t 
know what I was talking about, that the so-called 
Bill of Rights really are not individual rights. They 
are limitations, he said, on what the federal gov- 
ernment can pass laws about. When I looked it up 
later I was chagrined to find that he was correct, and 
I had some new respect for what our youngsters are 
learning about the American way of life in their 
civics and social studies courses. It’s awfully impor- 
tant that this learning process not be slowed down 
or impeded. 

2. In still another area I got a lesson the other 
day. At a dinner party, the twelve year old daughter 
of some friends was permitted to serve hors d’oeuvres 
to the guests. In the middle of the serving, which she 
was obviously doing with some pride, her nine year 
old sister tripped her and she fell, dropping the plat- 
ter of sandwiches. The younger daughter was 


promptly sent to her room to meditate on her sins, 
but I was much surprised to observe that the older 
daughter did not seem upset about the incident. In 
talking with her about it, she said “Oh, that’s only 
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because she’s jealous. That’s called sibling rivalry in 
school and all sisters have it. She'll just learn to con- 
trol it as she gets older.” This is apparently a prac- 
tical lesson in human relations learned in the class- 
room which we did not even know about when we 
were in school. I think it is a valuable lesson. 


The point to these incidents that impressed me 
is how much children in our schools really learn 
when they get the chance. They have a thirsty 
curiosity which has somehow been lost by most 
of us by the time we reach adulthood. I wish that 
professional educators could do a much more 
thorough public relations job of explaining to 
laymen how this learning process is slowed down 
when our schools are not kept up to snuff. For 
example, when a child gets behind in his lear- 
ing of new words because he has to attend a 
double session school or has an untrained teach- 
er, usually he does not catch up later on. When 
he finishes high school, instead of knowing forty- 
five or fifty thousand different words, he may 
only know twenty-five or thirty thousand. The 
others are irretrievably lost. The same thing ap- 
plies to his knowledge of reading, multiplication 
tables, of American history, and how to get along 
with other people. And what is even worse, his 
most valuable asset, the desire to learn, may be 
blunted or even turned into hostility toward 
schools and the learning process. I believe that 
if we citizens could know more about these 
things, we would be more eager to help solve 
school problems. 

Now, turning to what businessmen can do, I 
am convinced that all of us must take more inter- 
est in educational problems, not simply as a mat- 
ter of charity as we do when we serve on hospital 
boards or the community chest, but as a matter 
of business self-interest. It is evident that our 
schools are going to need more money—to get 
more of their share of the national income. Up to 
85 per cent of all recurring school costs are in 
teacher salaries. We are the group in the com- 
munity that knows most about financing, and I 
think we should take more leadership in this 
direction. We need to undertake more studies to 
find new sources of income and develop new 
ways whereby this income collection will be less 
painful to citizens generally. I am told that had 
not Beardsley Ruml invented the “pay as you go” 
income tax method, people simply would not 
pay the high personal income taxes they do to- 
day. The main reason seems to be that most of 
us will not budget for taxes. If we let them go 
until the end of the year, they seem to be moun- 
tains, while they are heavy but bearable if paid 
in part each payday. I am also told that the 
property taxes used to pay for education amount 
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to less in a year than we pay for whisky and 
liquor of all kinds. But they seem to be much 
more because we pay them annually or semi- 
annually. 

Now to my final point about what educators, 
businessmen and other community groups can 
do in working together to develop more mutual 
confidence and solve more educational problems. 
In the business world, the great advances have 
come mainly from money spent on research and 
development of new and better products, and 
better ways of distributing them. In the business 
world, we take progress as a matter of course. 
We expect productivity to improve about 3 per 
cent each year, which is the great underlying 
statistic about why our economy is continuing to 
grow and get better each year. 

I think we need more of this idea of invention 
and development in the field of education. Let 
me give you just one example. 


One of the most cherished ideas in the whole field 
of education is the notion that the smaller the num- 
ber of pupils in a class, the better the quality of 
instruction will be. When I tried to find the facts 
why this is so, I must confess that I could not ob- 
tain any really objective evidence. I then went to 
Dr. Paul Mort of Columbia University, one of the 
most skilled educational researchers in the country. 
He told me that no real proof of this educational 
maxim actually exists. 

Yet, from my own teaching days I have always 
carried the idea that a class should be no larger than 
lor any other teacher could get to know all the pu- 
pils personally, what their problems are, their strong 
points and their weak ones. 

A little booklet, “How Can We Get Enough Good 
Teachers?” soon to be published, discusses this prob- 
lem more cogently than I’ve seen it explained before. 
It may be obtained from the National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for the Public Schools, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 36. 

The facts are that we must find some new solu- 
tion to this teacher-pupil ratio problem. If we hold 
to the ratio of 30 pupils to one well-qualified teacher, 
64 per cent of all college graduates would have to 
choose teaching as their profession this year to sup- 
ply the needed teachers, and over one-half of them 
would have to choose teaching every year from now 
until 1964! 

This proportion is obviously fantastic and impos- 
sible. Here, then, is an era where new inventions 
and ideas are needed in education—as much as the 
invention of penicillin or polio cures in medicine. 
Some time ago, Dr. William Vincent, then at Penn- 
sylvania State College, made an experiment on the 
teaching of general science. In one group he had the 
teacher, a well trained one by the way, teach the 
general science course by traditional methods. In 
another group he had all the teaching of factual 
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knowledge done by motion picture films. He deter- 
mined afterwards by extensive tests that the child 
taught from the films learned the material in half 
the time it took to do it in the teacher-led class, and 
that there was no essential difference in the amounts 
that the two groups learned. 


Of course a teacher can do many things that a 
film cannot do. I wonder, however, whether it 
may not be possible in many areas where we are 
dealing mainly with factual knowledge to re- 
define the role of the teacher to do things that 
only she can do, and have more of her routine 
duties handled by less highly-trained people or 
by different methods. As an instance of this, if a 
single class in general science could be taught 
in a group of 300 rather than 30, nine teacher 
hours would be released for work individually 
with pupils on problems that cannot be handled 
satisfactorily in groups. 

Such methods in other professions where per- 
sonnel shortages exist have produced startling re- 
sults. For example, the nurse shortage in our hos- 
pitals has been acute for a long time. During the 
last fifteen years, major strides have been made 
through new ways of handling patients where 
relatively untrained nurses’ aids have taken over 
many of the routine functions formerly per- 
formed by nurses, leaving the latter free to do 
the more important things which only trained 
people can handle adequately. I wonder if a 
real opportunity does not exist in somewhat the 
same sense in education. Indeed, this is the only 
major profession I know of in which this labor- 
saving device has not already been adopted. 


DOING A BETTER JOB 


“The English teacher of today is doing a better 
job than his counterpart did twenty years ago,” 
writes Hardy R. Finch in the May, 1953, Scholastic 
Teacher, in an article entitled, “What’s Wrong With 
English Teaching?” Mr. Finch warns that some peo- 
ple don’t think so. He quotes the recent criticisms of 
English teaching by Edward Weeks, Jr., editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly, who has declared that high- 
school English teaching has deteriorated to the point 
that better-than-average graduates cannot write with 
accuracy or skill. He notes the comments of Paul B. 
Diederich of Educational Testing Service who has 
stated that the rank-and-file English teachers do not 
read well, do not read much, write very badly, and 
cannot distinguish good from poor student writing. 
He reviews the comments of Richard Braddock, ed- 
itor of Iowa English Bulletin, who believes that all 
or most of the deterioration in English teaching is 
due to the work of “left-handed” teachers, who 
have been assigned to teach English classes but are 
not qualified to do so. 





O Laudator Temporis Acti! 





Laudas fortunam et mores antiquae plebis, et idem, 
Si quis ad illa deus subito te agat, usque recuses. 


You praise the fortune and character of the past, 
But if some god offered to take you back to those times, 


You would most assuredly refuse. 


Horace, Satires II, 7, 23-25 





By FRED L. DUNN, JR., ARTHUR S. McDONALD, 
and GEORGE L. OSTERWISE® 


han’s article “More Preparation No Panacea” 

in the May, 1953 Par Dettra Kappan. Per- 
haps it was included to make some educators 
aware that there is a philosophy underlying the 
practices of many teachers and s-hool adminis- 
trators which emphasizes abstract character- 
building and scholastic values believed especially 
to inhere in certain subjects, names, dates, formu- 
lae, and generalizations. Indeed, such thought is 
disquieting! 

In his article Mr. Carnahan sets up a number 
of straw-horses to demolish, introduces several 
emotion-charged but undefined terms into his 
discussion, and draws some conclusions for which 
he offers no proof or substantiating line of rea- 
soned thought. 

Straw-horse No. 1: The assumption that many 
people in the teaching profession have advocated 
teacher preparation (or anything else, for that mat- 
ter) as a panacea for the ills of education. 

Straw-horse No. 2: The assumption that teachers, 
if longer prepared, will do a better job of teaching. 


T was rather a surprise to find Chris Carna- 


Has anyone seriously advocated length of train- 
ing without also coupling improvement of un- 
derstandings? Why not say “better prepared”? 
Why should such additional training, if intelli- 
gently selected and pursued by the teacher, con- 
tribute to any “ever widening gulf between pu- 
pils and teacher” from which Mr. Carnahan can 
recoil with such horror? What educator recom- 
mended intensive training in a limited subject- 

* Fred L. Dunn, Jr., (Beta Epsilon 244) is Pupil Personnel 
Worker, Arthur S. McDonald (Theta 1034) is Guidance Coun- 


sellor, and George L. Osterwise is Principal, Gaithersburg High 
School. All are staff members of the Montgomery County (Md.) 


Schools. 


matter field as a cure-all or even as a means to 
real professional improvement? 


Straw-horse No. 3: The assumption that there is 
no time to apply the theories of education learned in 
college to high school teaching because the classes 
are too crowded. (As well say, there is no time to 
apply the theories of medicine regarding surgical 
asepsis because hospitals are too crowded!) After 
discarding the theory in all fields which he wasted 
his time “learning”(?), continues the ‘assumption, 
the beginner “decides there is nothing about teach- 
ing and education which common sense can not 
solve.” The author almost seems to have his cake 
and eat it too, because he goes on to say: “a teacher 
today could do an excellent job . . . (presumably 
with common sense) .. . if classes were smaller. . . .” 
But, they are not smaller! 


What is termed “common sense” is too often 
the arbitrary imposition of an individual's per- 
sonal standards of judgment to a particular situa- 
tion. To appeal to the technique of “common 
sense” is to negate the scientific method and aban- 
don efforts to improve any profession along sys- 
tematic lines of research, and/or by means of 
generalizations derived from scientific observa- 
tion of phenomena. It might be recalled in this 
connection that “common sense” told the physi- 
cians of Pasteur’s time that invisible microbes 
could not be disease causing agents and hence 
that it was unnecessary to apply antiseptic meth- 
ods.t It was also “common sense” which led to 
the abandonment of the hypothesis advanced by 
Aristarchos of Samos, about 350 B.c. that the 
earth rotates on its own axis and also revolves 


1.W. P. D. Wightman, The Growth of Scientific Ideas, Yale 
University Press, 1958, pp. 446-450. 
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around the sun (instead of being the center of 
the universe).? It is interesting to note that 
Aristarchos was threatened with a charge of “im- 
piety” for his brilliant anticipation of modern 
astronomy. Tycho Brahe 2000 years later likewise 
appealed to common sense in rejecting the sys- 
tem of Copernicus (which was essentially that 
of Aristarchos ).* 

One wonders whether the theories (in all 
fields!) which Mr. Carnahan has his new teacher 
so hastily discard were really “learned” at all. 
Perhaps the neophyte merely accumulated a mass 
of unassimilated material. Had the theories really 
been “learned,” in the sense of being synthesized 
into a personal philosophy of education, perhaps 
the teacher would not have to fall back on “com- 
mon sense.”* Indeed, common sense also told 
Einstein that an object preserves the same di- 
mensions whether in motion or at rest—a “fact” 
which is in conflict with one of the concepts of 
the Theories of Relativity. 


Straw-horse No. 4: The assumption that educators 
advocate the unrealistic adjustment of the environ- 
ment to the individual student. It is stated that “the 
emphasis on the adjustment of the environment to 
the individual contributes to the jellyfish personality 
so commonly met nowadays.” 


Jellyfish personalities might be the result of a 


program wherein the student is placed in a posi- 
tion unrepresentative of society; where he makes 
no decisions, assumes no responsibilities, meets 
no insurmountable obstacles, and where no tests 
are used to establish weaknesses in his prepara- 
tion. We do not believe that such a program is 
advocated by responsible educators. 

The teacher has the primary responsibility, we 
believe, of aiding the student in discovering 
those areas which are appropriate and potentially 
helpful to the achievement of his goals through 
socially desirable means. In conjunction with this 
he has the coordinate responsibility of arranging 
a socially realistic situation so that solutions may 
be discovered by the student in the most efficient 
and productive ways for him. Any methods used 
to carry out these responsibilities should permit 
the student to become ever more independent of 
the teacher. 

Student governments, if they really govern, are 
very valuable in this sense. Any other student 


2. ibid, p. 88; Bertrand Russell, A History of Western Philoso- 
phy, Simon & Schuster, N. Y., 1945, pp. 214-216. For a fuller 
iscussion, see Benjamin Farrington, Greek Science, Penguin 
Books, Middlesex, 1949, Vol. II, p. 79 ff. 

8. Wightman, op. cit., p. 46. It may also be recalled that 
Galileo had to recant his astronomical theories under pressure. 

4. See, in this connection, the report of J. E. Horrocks in The 
Journal of Applied Psychology, xx, 1946, 501-508, to the effect 
that knowledge of facts and principles of adolescent psychology 
and behavior, learned in a verbal setting, has little to do with 
the ability to use such facts in practice. 
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activity which emphasizes the value of the indi- 
vidual and aids him in making effective adjust- 
ments to other people is of great value in pre- 
paring for his future. After all, society requires 
that the really effective person be one whose re- 
lations with others are satisfactory. 

The above situation, in which the student ex- 
plores and in which he seeks self-discovery, must 
be representative of society itself. This situation 
must allow freedom to explore and must include 
the freedom to become acquainted with social 
mores and social limits. 

At several points Mr. Carnahan shows his be- 
lief that in the “good old days” children were 
educated better than they are now; finally he 
says: “the proportionately smaller high school 
population of those days (1900) was perhaps 
more capable of coping with its environment 
than the larger high school population of today.” 
Where is the proof for such an assumption? Even 
if we gratuitously dismiss all the surveys which 
show the contrary, there is still The Education of 
Henry Adams to give us pause concerning the 
adequacy of the education of that period. 

This harking back to an older generation and 
lamenting the poor preparation of the rising one 
can be found among the ancient Greeks (and 
perhaps even the Egyptians and the cave-men). 
Aristophanes roundly denounced Socrates for 
allegedly contributing to the breakdown of Athe- 
nian education. Cato the Elder exerted great in- 
fluence in getting philosophers and teachers of 
rhetoric barred from Rome so that the young 
would not have their minds contaminated with 
new influences. Cato further lamented that the 
young people of his time were not serious mind- 
ed and sufficiently grounded in the old Roman 
virtues, i.e. “fundamentals.” Such fond memories 
of the past are the results of the tendency, famil- 
iar to psychologists, to change and distort events 
“remembered” so that they conform to present 
day ideals, needs and aims. 

It is very difficult to discuss in a meaningful 
way the emotion-filled concepts such as “inculcate 
discipline,” “character building,” “character train- 
ing,” and the like which are occasionally intro- 
duced into consideration with little attempt at 
definition. What do these mean and how are they 
to be attained in the educational program? Do 
they not mean all things to all people? 

Perhaps Mr. Carnahan’s article rises from and 
embodies a disguised version of the belief that 
knowledge can be poured into the child and his 
character molded into the “right” form if only the 
school be firm enough in its standards and main- 
tain “discipline.” The question it poses about the 
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prime consideration of teachers being whether 
the pupils are meeting the requirements of the 
high school (instead of vice-versa) calls to mind 
the question: Was man made for the Sabbath? 

These many standards and requirements which 
are posed for the pupils, of course, vary from 
teacher to teacher; hence they are always indi- 
vidual teacher standards, derived from the psy- 
chological needs and experiences of the individu- 
al teachers. This viewpoint about forcing the pu- 
pils to meet standards, however, is not even con- 
sistently maintained throughout the article un- 
der question. At several points, its author says 
that present day pupils are unable to cope with 
the average curriculum and cannot reach “high 
school standards.” His refuge from such a dilem- 
ma is “character building” and “discipline” plus 
a restriction of the high school’s mission to cer- 
tain unstated specifics. But we do not feel that 
the high school’s mission should be restricted 
when society is growing ever more complex and 
the problems posed for its individual members 
more difficult. 

Such a restrictive outlook is absolutely incon- 
sistent with the discoveries in psychology made 
in recent years by such noted workers as Rogers, 
Hobbes, Strang, Snygg, Combs, and others. To 
quote Snygg and Combs:* 


Students who are taught by verbal means alone 
are sure to behave as if most of the material they 
study is without relation to themselves, as indeed it 
is, until they actually experience the situations the 
books and teachers are talking about. In any objec- 
tive situation and from each school subject the in- 
dividual selects only those aspects which are perti- 
nent to the achievement of his goals at that time... . 
If the subject matter presented by the school prom- 
ises to assist him in the immediate satisfaction of 
need and is within his ability to differentiate, he will 
learn it. If it does not assist him or (the same thing) 
is beyond his capacity [or, as Lewin said, exceeds 
his level of aspiration], he will discover how to evade 
learning it. Essentially the control of learning is in 
the hands of the student, not in the hands of the 
teacher. (Italics ours. ) 


To be really effective, we believe, education 
must aid the individual to change his behavior in 
the direction of the goals which will enable him 
to realize as fully as possible his potential value 
to himself and to society as an individual mem- 
ber. Such changes cannot be effected by a meth- 
od-centered or subject-matter-centered system of 
“indoctrination.” Instead, teachers should accept 
the task of aiding the individual to make changes 
in the way he sees himself as well as in the way 


5. Donald Snygg and Arthur Combs, Jndividual Behavior, 
Harper & Brothers, N. Y.: 1949, 212-214 passim. 
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he perceives his environment. When the teacher 
does conceive of the student as a real person with 
his own goals and motives rather than as a blank 
tablet on which knowledge must be inscribed, 
then the teacher may find he needs to redefine 
his own concept of his role in the classroom. 

Mr. Whinnery, the school administrator, is not 
alone in saying, as he did in the November, 1952 
issue of Pat DELTA Kappan (to the distress of Mr, 
Carnahan ), that “the great personal tragedies of 
life do not occur because the individual con- 
cerned has not achieved mastery of the Three 
R’s. They result from lack of judgment, lack of 
social understanding, and distinct inability to 
master social situations.” 

The Hawthorne Study conducted by Dr. Roeth- 
lisberger and his Harvard colleagues at the be- 
hest of and by means of financial support of the 
Western Electric Company (see their work, Man- 
agement and Morale, 1941), subsequent studies 
of personnel experts, and the work of Dr. Robert 
N. McMurry, one of today’s leading specialists 
in the field of personnel management and rela- 
tions, have demonstrated conclusively that tech- 
nical skill (including the Three R’s) accounts for 
only 10 per cent of the factors necessary for suc- 
cess on the job. The remaining 90 per cent con- 
sist, as was stated by Mr. Whinnery, of abilities 
to relate oneself to one’s group and to society. 

We do not believe that the high school must 
choose between “social adjustment” on the one 
hand and “academic achievement” on the other, 
or that “one or the other” must predominate. We 
do believe that the modern high school can offer 
each pupil a chance to secure such knowledge, 
skills, and social understanding as is needed for 
him to take his place in society as a useful and 
productive as well as a well-adjusted member. 

Whether this becomes burdensome to a teach- 
er depends upon his conception of his place in 
the expanding role of the school. Does he view 
his task as one of “driving in” more skills and at- 
titudes? —of heaping more pebbles on the pile of 
knowledge?—or as one of opening more channels 
for the student to find his real self in outgoing 
expressions of basic inner drives? We submit that 
the latter orientation might even release tensions 
within the teacher. 





Idea: Why not get the public library in your com- 
munity to maintain a shelf or section on which 
would be displayed copies of every textbook in cur- 
rent use in your school or system, arranged by 
grades and subjects? Here, parents and other citi- 
zens would have ready access to the materials being 
studied by their own and other children of the com- 
munity. 
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If You Incorporate— 


By STEPHEN G. RICH*® 


In view of Bruce Blackstone’s comments about the 
risks of becoming an officer—or even a member— 
of an unincorporated professional organization, some 
information as to methods and costs of incorporating 
as a non-profit corporation may be useful. This arti- 
cle therefore follows up that in the Pot DeLta Kap- 
paN, entitled “Before You Accept the Nomination—,” 
December 1953, page 140. 

The costs vary greatly from state to state, but the 
requirements are substantially the same for most 
states. In the cases of New York and New Jersey, 
services of a lawyer are likely to be needed, and the 
costs run around $40.00. Once incorporated, annual 
reports are required in some states, and no reports 
in others. 

The state of Minnesota offers great savings and 
great advantages to those incorporating a non-profit 
body. One does not have to operate in Minnesota, 
nor even maintain an office therein, but need have 
only a “Resident Representative” within that state, 
whose name and address is on record in the proper 
office, and who can thus receive and forward any 
communications addressed to the incorporated body. 
The fee is nominal: $1.00. Anyone who has ever 
made out a “long form” federal income tax report or 
a similar report for any state having an income tax, 
can handle the papers. No annual or periodical re- 
ports are required. 

Minnesota incorporation is successfully in use by 
anumber of organizations. The learned Essay-Proof 
Society, formed in 1943 for the study of engravers 
and engravings, especially those connected with 
bank notes, our national money, and postage and 
revenue stamps, past and present, was incorporated, 
non-profit, in that state in 1944. This incorporation 
has stood the test of a legal action arising from loss 
of valuable engravers’ proofs lent for study, when 
the office of the editor of its journal, Dr. C. W. Bra- 
zer of New York City, was robbed. The actual office 
of this society has been in New York City from the 
start and is there today. 

Two large societies of stamp collectors, the Ameri- 
can Philatelic Society, and the Society of Philatelic 
Americans, with 11,000 and 4,000 members respec- 
tively, likewise are Minnesota non-profit corporations. 
The forzaer was incorporated before 1900 and the 
latter in 1923. Neither of them has ever maintained 
an office within that state. The validity of the incor- 
Porations in protecting members and officers has 
been upheld in several legal actions, for each of 
these societies. 

I speak with first-hand knowledge. I was the first 
secretary of the Essay-Proof Society, served in that 
capacity for five years, and handled the incorporation 

*Stephen G. Rich (Rho 45) says, “I have been out of regu- 


ar educational work for many years and am a small-scale pub- 
lsher in Verona, N. J.” 
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papers myself. I have served the Society of Philatelic 
Americans as treasurer for almost eight years, and 
was, as an officer thereof, a plaintiff in a long, suc- 
cessful suit to recover society property. 

Those desiring Minnesota incorporation informa- 
tion should write for “non-profit membership corpo- 
ration information” to Mike Holm, Secretary of State, 
State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Holm’s office is 
most courteous, and usually very prompt. 


EXEMPTION FROM INCOME TAX 


As treasurer of Alpha Pi Campus chapter, I filed 
on October 20, 1953, an application for exemption 
of payment of income tax by the chapter with the 
U. S. Director of Internal Revenue in this district; as 
co-ordinator of District VI, I advised all other chap- 
ters, whether incorporated or unincorporated, in my 
area (Alpha Eta Campus and Tau Campus) to do 
likewise. The filing of such application with accom- 
panying exhibits does three things: 


1. It puts the government on notice as to our activities, 
a wise move in these days of “witch hunts.” 

2. It tends to forestall any probing of chapters, not 
individuals, by politicians. 

3. It clears the chapter treasurer of any error of omis- 
sion, slight though it may be, in reference to non-filing 
of income tax return. 


I trust you will bring this action to the attention of 
chapter officers; it might save many a future mal a 
la téte.—Carolus T. Clark (Alpha Pi 174). 


WHAT IS A COLLEGE? 


A college is not a clinic or a hospital, though it 
will safeguard the health of its students and promote 
vigorous living on the campus as the best guarantee 
of health in later life. 

It is not an orphan asylum or a home, but it will 
manifest paternal solicitude for the well-being of its 
students and exercise a fatherly care in all spheres 
of life. 

A college is not a farm or factory, nor a store or 
office, but it will give a fundamentally broad train- 
ing that will prepare its students to become efficient 
producers of goods or services. 

It is not a park or country club, but it will have 
a well-planned program of social activities and phys- 
ical education (including both intramural and inter- 
collegiate athletics) giving its students in their 
leisure hours relief from their work, which is study. 

A college is not a monastery or a church, but it 
will have a vital religious program which, in addi- 
tion to the development of the intellectual virtues 
through the curriculum, will develop the moral 
virtues through a life of Christian self-denial on the 
campus, and the theological virtues through private 
devotion and public worship with active participa- 
tion in the liturgy of the Church.— William F. Cun- 
ningham, C.S.C. 
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GROWING PAINS AND GROWING 
STRENGTH 


(Continued from page 193) 


Kappa chapters initiated, almost entirely, from among 
those graduate and undergraduates who were preparing 
to work in education. Today, many chapters initiate only 
graduate students, many of them men nearer forty than 
twenty. Today, the field chapters, fifty-eight of them, are 
made up of men in the thirty-to-sixty bracket, men who 
have been Phi Delta Kappans for more than twenty years. 
Perhaps a third of our membership is in this group. 

The third issue is not a new one, nor one that can 
ever be solved in terms of machinery and organization. 
This is a continuing issue, the fraternity program at 
chapter, district, and fraternity-wide levels, the program 
as an expression of the purposes of the fraternity. 

It seems plain that early Phi Delta Kappans were 
drawn together by a realization that education was on the 
threshold of professionalization. Our initiation ritual re- 
flects this early feeling. They were young men, looking 
ahead to a great adventure. It is a long way from that 
atmosphere and that feeling to that of a field chapter, 
not associated with any university, which proposes the 
initiation at one time of forty-five men, all of them with 
many years of experience in school work. I wonder too, 
what opportunities to influence the future of public edu- 
cation we lose when we pride ourselves that we initiate 
only graduate students, as is the case in some of our 
campus chapters. Perhaps we need to hold in much 
greater importance the need and the opportunity to orient 
the coming schoolman, through bringing him early into 
association with experienced and vital men in the field. 

We all know that the focus of program in an organiza- 
tion like ours must be at the chapter level and in the 
direction of service. Program machinery at district and 
fraternity-wide levels exists only as an aid to the local 
level. That organizations are healthy only when the pro- 
gram affects each person at the grass roots level is an old 
truism. Tammany Hall knows it, churches know it, pub- 
lic schools know it, we know it. Our problems of appli- 
cation arise out of our differing individual gifts, our 
differing responsibilities, and our differing interests. 

What does this mean? It means that we have a difficult 
time agreeing on what is a good program for a local 
chapter. It means at least that. Too often, then, we try 
to devise a single program that might just possibly inter- 
est and use all kinds of men of all kinds of interests. The 
answer, the real answer, is to have many programs, all 
going on at once. I have spoken of service. Our programs 
will retain the interest of our membership, for the most 
part, only to the degree that they are service programs. 

I am very proud of The Dictionary of Education. It is 
a real service to American education and it is a Phi Delta 
Kappa service. It illustrates, moreover, how such services 
are carried through. Many hundreds of Phi Delta Kap- 
pans took part, in greater or less degree, in the creation 
of that Dictionary—but one man, Carter Good, was the 
spark-plug. If we are successfully to serve the schools of 
our respective areas, and American education in general, 
we must find and cultivate the spark-plugs. That is your 
job and mine. 

It is important that we tinker with the machinery of 
the fraternity, but only as a means to an end. It is most 
important that in the process of tinkering, we learn to 
appreciate the potentialities of our group of men, to 
appreciate what Phi Delta Kappa can do for American 
public education, to pick up useful information as to what 
makes Phi Delta Kappa a useful service. 
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COUNCIL ACTION ON COMMISSIONS 


Council action on recommendations (other than budg- 
etary ) of the several Commissions follows: 

Selective Recruitment of Teachers. The Council en- 
dorsed the activities of the Commission and approved 
the following recommendations made by it: 

1. To collect, review, and publicize worthwhile ma- 
terials and research in the areas of teacher recruitment. 

2. To urge each chapter to set up a program for lo- 
cal action in cooperation, wherever possible, with other 
interested agencies. 

3. To discover and publicize effective recruitment 
practices carried on in various parts of the country. 

Free Public Education. The Council approved the fol- 
lowing motions: 

That the Council instruct the Commission that its chief 
purpose shall be to assist chapters to achieve positive 
results within the area of free public education, and the 
Commission will be expected to engage in such special- 
ized activities as will enhance the contributions of Phi 
Delta Kappa to public education or assist other parts of 
the fraternity to do so. 

That every chapter select some project which will pro- 
mote and interpret free public education in its locality, 
and pursue that project until something worthwhile has 
been accomplished. 

Research. The Council approved the following mo- 
tions: 

1. That the Council approve the progress report of 
the Research Commission and endorse the activities of 
the Commission as reported to the Council. 

2. That the program of the Research Commission be 
coordinated, wherever possible, with the programs of 
the other fraternity commissions. 

3. That the Commission utilize, in whatever way that 
may be feasible, the resources of local chapters in car- 
rying forward the work of the Research Commission. 

International Education. The Council approved the 
following motions: 

That each chapter be asked to appoint a chairman of 
a chapter committee on International Education or a liai- 
son person to receive and to give suggestions on world- 
wide educational endeavors; the name and address of 
such person to be forwarded to the Commission. 

That the Council endorse the activities of the Com- 
mission and adopt the following recommendations made 
by it: 

1. An annual or biennial program, or part of a pro- 
gram, in each chapter, to accent international and com- 
parative education. 

2. Chapters be urged to invite students and teachers 
of other nations to their meetings. 

3. Chapters be urged to invite qualified students and 
teachers of other nations to become members. 

4. The editor of the Pur Detta Kappan consider a 
cycle of issues on international education as follows: 

1954—“Paths to International Understanding” 
1955—“Comparative Education” 
1956—“International Organizations for Education” 

5. A roster be prepared of all Phi Delta Kappans who 
have lived and/or served in other lands. 

6. An intermediate step toward “Phi Delta Kappa In- 
ternational” be taken to establish Phi Delta Kappa 
Clubs, not chapters, in other lands. 

7. Chapters be installed in nearby countries. 

8. Phi Delta Kappa look forward to the implementa- 
tion of the concept of “Phi Delta Kappa International.” 

Supplementary Motions. The Council approved the 
following Supplementary Motions: 
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It is the considered opinion of the 24th Biennial Coun- 
cil that the work of the Commissions of the fraternity 
will be greatly enhanced if the several local chapters set 
up appropriate cooperative committees, projects, and/or 
procedures on the chapter level. It proposes, therefore, 
that each commission be encouraged to establish and 
maintain communication with the officially designated 
persons at the chapter level. 

An Interim Committee be established by the Board 
of Directors to investigate the possibility of securing 
grants for the purpose of carrying on specific studies. 


GROWING PAINS AND GROWING STRENGTH 


Each commission should assess its own value to the 
fraternity at the chapter level. 

Chapters be invited to submit the names of interested 
and qualified candidates for membership and for con- 
sultant service to the various commissions authorized by 
the Council. These names are to be reported to the Exec- 
utive Secretary for transmission to the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

The chairmen of the four Commissions jointly con- 
sider making a study of the current economic and social 
status of teaching as a profession, and that they be 





BIENNIUM BUDGET ADOPTED BY COUNCIL 
For Period June 1, 1954 to May 31, 1956 


Estimated Income: Projected on the basis of 

current income and that of the years 

immediately preceding .................. $245,750.00 
From initiation fees $ 30,250 
From dues (arrears payments) . 8,000 


From dues (current) 
Miscellaneous receipts, 
including interest 
Estimated Expenditures: Operation of the 
fraternity and its professional program. . . . $243,735.00 





Account 


Number Budgetary Item 


Biennium Total 
By Item By Departments 





110 Biennial Council 
120 District Conferences 
130 Commissions and Committees 
140 Fraternity Administration 
141 Board of Directors 
142 District Representatives and Coordinators 


143 Representation—Organizations and Institutions 


144 Executive Secretary, Salary and Travel 
145 Office Manager, Salary 

146 Clerical and Stenographic 

147 Audit and Legal Services 


148 Employee Benefits; Retirement, Social Security, 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Office Operation 
151 Stationery and Supplies 


152 Printed and Engraved Supplies ............. 


153 Postage, Express, Messenger 
154 Telephone and Telegraph 
155 Binding of Office Records 
156 Insurance and Surety Bonds 


157 Office Miscellaneous ...................00. 


Office Maintenance 

161 Rentals 

162 Light and Power 

163 Janitor Service 

164 Equipment Maintenance 

165 Office Improvement and Maintenance 
166 Miscellaneous Supplies 
Memberships in Other Organizations 
Magazine and Editorial 

181 Editor, Salary and Travel 

182 Clerical and Stenographic 

183 Publishing (Printing, etc.) 

184 Engraving and Art Work 

185 Postage and Express 

186 Stationery, Envelopes, Supplies 
187 Miscellaneous 

188 Editorial Consultants— Expense 
Capital Outlay 

191 Office Equipment 

Special Funds 

201 Dictionary of Education 


Se NE WOE oo bo ccdccdcc cecsceccecs 


203 Publication of Research Listings 
TOTALS 


$ 24,000 
7,000 
12,000 


400 


900 
1,000 
800 
"300 
600 


8,300 
54,000 
2,000 
2,600 
200 
200 


2,200 


3,000 
3,000 
3,000 


$243,735 


ore ee eee wees 


9,000 
$243,735 
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authorized to guide, subject to the approval of the Board 
of Directors, the research resources of our fraternity to 
the possible improvement of this status. 

An annual joint meeting of all members of Commis- 
sions present in Atlantic City, be held, under the guid- 
ance of the Board of Directors, to explore and plan ways 
in which the Commission can attack co-operatively vari- 
ious facets of mutual problems. 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 


By action of the Council: 

The Board of Directors for the next biennium was 
empowered to acquire a site and acquire or construct a 
building to serve as a permanent headquarters for Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

It was recommended that the following criteria be 
used by the Board of Directors as a general guide in the 
determination of the location of the permanent head- 
quarters for Phi Delta Kappa: (Criteria ranked in order 
of importance as determined by Board of Directors, 
January 1, 1954.) 

® 1. The central office should be in a central location 
to reduce postage, express, and travel costs, and hence 
must have good access to air, rail, highway, and com- 
munication lines. 

* 2. A location where prevailing wage rates give evi- 
dence of avoidance of high cost areas should be favored. 
Phi Delta Kappa might well be in competition with in- 
stitutions of higher education for its supply of clerical 
staff but it should not be in permanent competition with 
private industry. In other words, the location should not 
be in a highly industrialized community. 

® 3. Location should be in a college or university com- 
munity or in some other cultural and professional type 
of community. 

* 4. Location within the community should be such as 
to secure high probability of increasing real estate values. 

5. Location within the community should provide 
ready access to post office, the business area, transporta- 
tion terminals, and quite importantly, a good library for 
the use of the professional staff. 

6. If a building is to be purchased, cost of remodeling 
should be considered, and whether the decision is to 
purchase or to build, structure should permit future ex- 
pansibility. 

7. The building should be semi-fireproof, durable, dig- 
nified in external appearance, and functionally arranged 
internally. 

8. Phi Delta Kappa cannot afford to move from time 
to time; therefore permanence of location is essential. 

9. Usable floor space should be a minimum of 5,000 
square feet. 

10. There should be available some space that is com- 
pletely fireproof for protecting certain permanent fra- 
ternity records. 

It was recommended that the Board of Directors evalu- 
ate any additional information concerning location avail- 
able before making a final choice. 

The Board of Directors was empowered to set up ade- 
quate machinery for receiving voluntary contributions 
from the chapters, members, and others who may wish 
to contribute to acquisition of a permanent headquarters. 

The Board of Directors was empowered to expend 
fraternity funds or to commit the fraternity for an 
amount necessary to provide a satisfactory permanent 
headquarters, provided that said amount shall not ex- 
ceed $100,000. 


* Basic criteria to be followed in choice of site—by action of 
Board of Directors. 
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The Board of Directors was empowered to withdraw 
from the reserve fund, such amounts of money as are 
necessary to expedite steps in providing permanent head- 
quarters and that such moneys be replaced in the re- 
serve fund as they become available. 

The Board of Directors was empowered to employ: 

1. Such technical and supervisory personnel as are 
necessary to provide the fraternity with such permanent 
headquarters. 

2. Such personnel as are found necessary to conduct 
a successful fund raising campaign. 


25TH BIENNIAL COUNCIL AND 
50TH ANNIVERSARY 


The recommendations of the Board of Directors were 
approved by the Council with emphasis on the follow- 
ing points: 

1. That Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
home of Alpha Chapter, be designated as the site of 
the 50th Anniversary meeting. 

2. That the 1955 Biennial Council be held at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, from 9:00 a.m., De- 
cember 26, 1955 through midnight, January 1, 1956. 

3. That no Council meetings be held earlier than De- 
cember 27, 1955. 

4. That the Board of Directors be authorized to ap- 
point such committees as are needed to expedite the 
50th Anniversary program with emphasis given to (a) 
a revision of the Dictionary of Education and (b) the 
publication of the History of Phi Delta Kappa as part of 
the commemoration activities. 

5. That in so far as possible, individual chapters be 
encouraged to hold appropriate exercises or conduct proj- 
ects during 1956 to commemorate the 50th Anniversary. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The following officers were elected and installed: 

President —Emery Stoops, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cational Administration, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. 

First Vice President—M. L. Cushman, Professor of 
Rural Education and School Administration, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 

Second Vice President—J. Roy Leevy, Professor of 
Education and Sociology, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Recording Secretary—John C. Whinnery, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Montebello, California. 

Comptroller— Maynard Bemis, Professor of Educa- 
tional Administration, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 

District Representatives: 

District I—Victor N. Phelps, State System of Higher 
Education, Milwaukie, Oregon. 

District II—Arthur E. Arnesen, Director of Research, 
Board of Education, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

District I1I—Emest M. Anderson, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

District IV—Gordon I. Swanson, Instructor in Agri- 
cultural Education, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

District V—Russel S$. Merkel, Chairman, Education 
Department, Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. 

District VI—Calvin E. Gross, Superintendent of 
Schools, Weston, Massachusetts. 

District VII—Charles R. Foster, Director of Graduate 
Studies in Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. 








Keeping Abreast in Education 





Major Educational Events of 53 


Among major educational events of 1953, The 
Edpress News Letter lists the following: 

Juvenile delinquency cases rose sharply during the 
year causing many school systems to re-examine their 
part in combating this blight. 

The first two educational television stations went 
into operation in Houston and Los Angeles (May 
and November, respectively. ) 

The U. S. Supreme Court reheard arguments on 
five cases involving segregation in the public schools. 

Congress created the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 





THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 


National School Boards Association, Atlantic 
City, February 11-13, 1954. 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, NEA, Chicago, February 11-13, 1954. 
Association for Student Teaching, National Con- 
ference, Chicago, February 12-13, 1954. 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, Atlantic City, February 11-13, 1954. 
American Educational Research Association, 
NEA, Atlantic City, February 13-17, 1954. 
American Association of School Administrators, 
NEA, Atlantic City, February 13-18, 1954. 
Department of Rural Education, NEA, Atlan- 
tic City, February 15-18, 1954. 
National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, Milwaukee, February 20-24, 1954. 


Marcu 


Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 
Chicago, March 2-5, 1954. 

National Conference on Higher Education, As- 
sociation for Higher Education, NEA, Chicago, 
March 4-6, 1954. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, Los Angeles, March 7-12, 1954. 

Music Educators National Conference, NEA, 
Chicago, March 26-31, 1954. 

The National Association for Research in Science 
Teaching, 27th Annual Meeting, Chicago, March 
29-31, 1954. 

APRIL 

National Science Teachers Association, NEA, 
Chicago, April 1-3, 1954. 

American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
Buffalo, April 11-15, 1954. 

Study Conference of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, St. Paul, April 18- 
23, 1954. 

National Catholic Educational Association, An- 
nual Convention, Chicago, April 19-22, 1954. 











Educators recognized the importance of intro- 
ducing foreign languages into the elementary grades. 


® The University of Rochester, in cooperation with 
the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, has an- 
nounced the 11th annual nationwide contest to se- 
lect winners of three Bausch & Lomb Scholarships, 
worth $3,200 each. Science students in nearly 6,000 
secondary schools throughout the country, as well 
as in Puerto Rico and Alaska, are eligible to try for 
the scholarships. University admissions officials have 
set March 10 as the deadline for applications. 


1953 SCHOOL FACTS— PROGRESS vs. PROBLEMS 


Current and projected conditions in the nation’s 
elementary and secondary schools were established 
by recent studies® to be as follows: 


Enrolment ( Public and Private ) 
CuRRENT 1953 


23,347,000 in Elementary Schools, up 1,347,000 over 1952 
7,222,000 in High Schools, up 164,000 over 1952 


PREDICTED IN 1960 


30,548,000 in Elementary Schools, up 7.2 million (31%) 
9,422,000 in High Schools, up 2.2 million (30%) 


PREDICTED IN 1965 


31,868,000 in Elementary Schools, up 8.5 million (36%) 
12,145,000 in High Schools, up 5.0 million (70%) 
Organization (Public Schools) 

Number of school districts, 64,054—a reduction of 
19,183 (23%) since 1950. While twenty states now have 
fewer than three hundred school districts each, six states 
still have over four thousand school districts. 

1953 Instructional Staff ( Public Schools ) 

Number 1,088,584—up 14% over 1950. 

Average salary—$3725—up 23% over 1950. 

Emergency teachers —71,589—up 2000 over 1952. 

All forty-eight states report a shortage of elementary 
teachers and twenty-two states report a shortage of high 
school teachers. 

New Teachers Certified 

Elementary —45,000—down 3,000 from 1952. 

High School—55,000—down 6,000 from 1952. 

Buildings 

Approximately 50,000 classrooms built in 1953 pro- 
vided space for the million and a half enrolment in- 
crease this year— but left over 500,000 pupils on half- 
day shifts. 

School Expenditures 
Total Current Current Experid. Tot. Capital 
Expenditures Per Pupil ADA Outlay 
1949-50 $4,823 million $208.83 $1,014 million 
1952-53 5,875 million 235.48 2,111 million 
1953-54 (est) 6,376 million 247.45 2,500 million 


*U. S. Bureau of the Census, National Education Association, 
U. S. Office of Education. 
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® Beginning Friday, January 1, Columbia Univer- 
sity inaugurated a year-long observance of its 200th 
anniversary with programs keyed to its Bicentennial 
theme, “Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free Use 
Thereof.” More than 200 events sponsored by, or 
held in honor of Columbia University will be held 
during the year. 


A New Journal of Education 


Boston University School of Education’s first issue 
of the 77-year-old Journal of Education, America’s 
oldest magazine for educators, came off the presses 
in January. The Journal of Education began publi- 
cation in 1876 and through the years to 1952 was 
recognized as a prominent voice in American educa- 
tion. The Journal is national rather than local or re- 
gional in its scope, and its new publishers expect it 
to have an important place in professional literature. 
They stress that the magazine is in no sense a house 
organ or medium of expression for Boston Univer- 
sity. For many years the magazine attained fame un- 
der the editing of the distinguished A. E. Winship, 
a name well known throughout the educational pro- 
fession. 

Dr. Henry W. Syer, associate professor of educa- 
tion and new managing editor, describes the princi- 
pal objective of the 32-page publication as “the im- 
provement of effective classroom practices.” The 
magazine is directed primarily to educators in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools, and to all others 
interested in education. 


® Henry I. Willett, superintendent of schools, Rich- 
mond, Va., has been chosen as president-elect of 
the American Association of School Administrators 
(AASA). He will serve in this capacity for the year 
beginning March 15, 1954, and will begin a one-year 
term as president on March 15, 1955. 


Spending Less Than a Decade Ago 


Today, out of the seven millions in U. S. sec- 
ondary schools, 89 per cent attend free public high 
schools, which Life Magazine says were America’s 
first major contribution to the world educational 
scene. But secondary education in America is older 
than the republic itself. Boys’ Latin schools, direct 
off-shoots of the English system, were in existence in 
New England more than 300 years ago. A much 
higher percentage of the high school age population 
currently attends school than in the past. Today, only 
one youth out of five does not enter high school. 
More than 33 million Americans are graduates. of 
secondary schools, “most of them public institutions 
which are now overcrowded and under-equipped,” 
Life says. 

The U. S. public high school’s problems will be 
even more acute within four years when they will be- 
gin to feel the effects of the birthrate rise of the 
1940’s. By 1960 enrollment will be up two million 
—and still going up. Today, this country spends less 
of its income on public secondary education than it 
did a decade ago, Life says. “The price of every item 
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used in a schoolhouse goes up year by year; yet the 
nation which was hardly profligate a decade ago 
when it was spending 1.2 per cent of its national 
income on public secondary education today spends 
only .7 per cent.” 


® Teachers College, Columbia University has estab- 
lished a graduate department of home and family 
life. The new program combines work in the home 
economics department with the inter-divisional ma- 
jor in education for marriage and family life. Aim is 
to prepare leaders—for schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, religious schools, social agencies and business 
—who can strengthen all aspects of home and family 
life. The faculty includes the home economics staff 
and specialists in psychology, sociology, parent edu- 
cation, child development, counseling and nursing. 


® A White House Conference on Highway Safety 
has been called for February 17-19, 1954. Secretary 
of Commerce Weeks was named general chairman 
by President Eisenhower. 


Minds Freed for Decision Making 


Says Dr. John Ball, professor of English, Miami 
(Ohio) University, and lecturer on business cor- 
respondence, University of Cincinnati Evening Col- 
lege, “As machines take over the routine work of 
the world, the minds of men and women are freed 
for work of another kind—work requiring decisions, 
handling unexpected situations, delicate balancing 
of short-run and long-run aims, and understanding 
human relations factors. 

“The need for more decision-making is reinforced 
by the increasing tendency to decentralize business. 
The ‘yes-man,’ the buck-passer who never accepts 
responsibility, is obsolete in the decentralized indus- 
trial structure. Decision-making at all levels of in- 
dustry and business requires information and that 
means—reports. The future of America is full of re- 
ports. Business writing will have need for articulate 
men and women in industry who can get the job 
done by writing. It will be necessary to have aca- 
demic teaching facilities to teach effective writing 
to these students and to give them practical prob- 
lems to test and temper their pens and minds.” 


Outlines Aims of Liberal Arts 


The College Self-Study Committee, University of 
Pittsburgh, outlined in a recent report the aims of 
a liberal education. Included was a statement of 
the skills, qualities and basic knowledge which the 
committee believes every college graduate should 
acquire. These are: 

Skills embracing the ability to (1) understand and 
to think critically about facts and problems from all 
the chief areas of human knowledge, (2) use lan- 
guage effectively and to understand the communica- 
tions of others, (3) reason in terms of number and 
quantity, (4) think imaginatively and creatively, 
and (5) master a selected part of some field of 
knowledge. 
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Qualities of (1) respect for the rights, opinions 
and welfare of others, (2) adherence to such per- 
sonal and civic values as integrity, justice and tol- 
erance, (3) awareness of degrees of quality in hu- 
man character and performance and a liking for the 
better, (4) appreciation of beauty and truth in all 
their forms, and (5) readiness to make sacrifices for 
values to which one ascribes supreme worth, and to 
join with other similarly devoted persons in advanc- 
ing these values. 

Basic knowledge of (1) the nature and achieve- 
ments of man, (2) human social institutions, and 
(3) the natural world and the methods of science. 


@ Write for a copy of How Can We Get Enough 
Good Teachers?, new guidebook published by Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 
(2 W. 45th st., New York City 36). Covers most 
phases of the problem, tells what colleges, states, 
communities are doing about it. Includes checklists 
for state, local level discussion. Gives pros and cons 
on controversial aspects involved. 


A Second Look 


Importance of re-testing public opinion regarding 
its school system has been demonstrated quite clear- 
ly at Denver, Colorado, where opinion is polled and 
pupil progress tested every third year. The 1953 
follow-up to the original 1950 poll showed that 59 
per cent of the residents felt the system was doing 
a “good job” as compared to 49 per cent in 1950. 
One-half of the gain came from the group which 
formerly had no opinion. Pupil re-tests disclosed 
progress made in “fundamentals” areas which had 
sparked criticism in 1950. Polls showed non-parents 
to be much more critical than parents. Gains were 
reflected in the finding that 53 per cent of parents 
felt their children were receiving enough individual 
attention and thoughtfulness as compared to 39 per 
cent in original poll. 


@ A series of eight half-hour broadcasts by eminent 
American poets will be recorded by the newly 
formed Literary Society at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts as the result of a $4500 grant-in-aid made 
by the National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters. “New England Anthology” will be the title 
of the series. The central theme will be to express in 
poetry the American concept of the free man by 
writers who make use of the New England scene or 
heritage. The recorded programs will be broadcast 
locally by station WMUA, university-owned educa- 
tional FM outlet, and throughout the nation by a 
network of educational stations serviced by the 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters. 


® The first program of public education for train- 
able mentally handicapped children to be tested and 
evaluated prior to enactment into law, is being de- 
veloped by the University of Illinois Institute for 
Research on Exceptional Children with the coopera- 
tion of the State Department of Public Instruction 
and 12 Illinois school districts. The Institute for 
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Research on Exceptional Children was organized 
at the University of Illinois a year ago to coordinate 
activities of the various state agencies and the Uni- 
versity. University participation in the program is 
inter-departmental and not restricted to any special 


fields of study. 


® Fifty General Electric all-expense science fellow- 
ships at Case Institute of Technology will be award- 
ed in 1954. These fellowships are open to teachers 
from Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, West Virginia and Wisconsin. Applica- 
tions are invited and application forms may be ob- 
tained by writing to Dean Elmer Hutchisson, Case 
Institute of Technology, 10900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Salaries Worth 12-16 Per Cent Less 


As reported by the local chapter of AAUP, the 
purchasing power of University of Kentucky fac- 
ulty salaries has “fallen markedly” since 1940-41. 
Salary comparisons, based on purchasing power, 
show the following: 

1. The full professor's salary bought 16 per cent 
less in 1952 than in 1940; the associate professor's, 
14 per cent less; the assistant professor’s, 12 per cent 
less; the instructor's pay was worth 3 per cent more 
in buying power than in 1940. 

2. The faculty member, even more than most 
white-collar workers, has felt the sharp bite of in- 
flation. This hardship is typified by the more than 
doubled cost of housing. 

3. If the tax burden is added to the burden of 
inflation, the faculty member’s economic position in 
every rank is decidedly worse than in 1940. 


® “State and national conferences on education, as 
proposed by the President in his State of the Union 
message, should help to reveal the scope and gravity 
of the nation’s educational crisis and give effect to 
the public demand that this serious problem be at- 
tacked,” says William G. Carr, executive secretary 
of the NEA. “These conferences should include rep- 
resentatives of the teaching profession, of state and 
national governments, and of all major segments of 
the general public.” 


® More than 100,000 students in over a thousand 
colleges and schools throughout the U. S. and Cana- 
da will participate in the 18th Annual Time Maga- 
zine Current Affairs Contest. 

Individual contest booklets are supplied by the 
newsmagazine, and to the ranking student in each 
class Time will award a prize of a world globe, 
bronze medal or the winner’s choice of an outstand- 
ing reference book. 


® Theodore A. Distler, for the past twelve years 
president of Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, has been named Executive Di- 
rector of the Association of American Colleges, it has 
been announced by John R. Cunningham, president 
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of the Association and the president of Davidson 
College. He will succeed Dr. Guy E. Snavely who 
held the position for seventeen years. The Associa- 
tion of American Colleges includes more than 700 
colleges and universities throughout the nation. Its 
purpose is to promote higher education through 
these member institutions in the area of liberal arts. 


Liberal Arts vs. Technical Training 


Because of recent interest in the business pros- 
pects of liberal arts graduates, Frank S. Endicott, 
director of placement, Northwestern University, asked 
216 companies, “If a college man really has man- 
agement potential, will it make any difference in the 
long run whether he is technically trained or broadly 
trained in the liberal arts?” 

Of 189 replies, 111 companies said it would make 
no difference; 66 favored technical training, and 12 
favored a liberal arts background. Many who an- 
swered “no difference” indicated that personal quali- 
ties usually determine whether a man is promoted to 
an executive position and that necessary technical 
training often is provided after employment. Those 
favoring technical training explained that it was 
needed to understand certain aspects of manufac- 
turing, while those favoring a liberal arts background 
emphasized the need for broad viewpoints in man- 
agement and the importance of understanding hu- 
man relationships. 


® National College of Education, Evanston, IIL, 
announces that its 1954 summer school program has 
been designed to meet the varied needs of teachers 
already in the elementary field, plus those of persons 
interested in becoming elementary teachers. Gradu- 
ate and undergraduate courses will be offered to help 
the following types of students: Teachers-in-service, 
former teachers who need refresher courses, liberal 
arts graduates who are interested in teaching but 
who have had few or no courses in education, and 
teachers holding temporary certification and who 
wish to earn credit for regular certification. 


Teachers Wanted Overseas 


The Overseas Affairs Division of the Office of the 
Secretary of the Army is interviewing applicants for 
teaching jobs in American schools overseas. There 
are at least 400 jobs available for the 1954-55 school 
year. The interviews are by appointment only. Basic 
qualifications for these teaching positions include a 
Bachelor’s degree, a minimum of 18 semester hours 
in education courses, a valid state teaching certifi- 
cate, and at least two years of public school teaching 
experience in the grades, or subject matter field for 
which one is an applicant. 

Minimum age for applicants is 25, with the 
maximum age limit for women set at 45, and for 
men, 55. All candidates must be currently teaching 
public school, or attending college to further their 
education. Unmarried teachers, without dependents, 
will be given first consideration because of the 
scarcity of family type housing abroad. 


As civilian employees of the Army, the teachers 
receive free transportation to and from their over- 
seas teaching positions and, in most countries, rent- 
free living quarters are provided. The teachers earn 
a minimum salary of $350 a month. 

There are 126 elementary and 19 secondary 
schools scattered throughout Okinawa, Japan, Aus- 
tria, Germany and France. There are 30,000 Ameri- 
can children of school age living in these countries 
at this time. The Army has established the overseas 
schools to assure these children the same educational 
opportunities they would have in the States. The 
schools are also used to acquaint foreign educators 
with American education procedures. 

The curriculum parallels that of the public school 
system in the United States. Included in the pro- 
gram are special classes dealing with the history and 
culture of the land in which the children are living 
supplemented by tours through neighboring coun- 
tries. High «chools are fully accredited by the North 
Central Association. 


Historian Is Society’s Rememberer 

Society should expect the historian to be the re- 
memberer of man’s whole experience, Louis Gotts- 
chalk, University of Chicago historian and president 
of the American Historical Association, declared re- 
cently. Society has reason, Gottschalk believes, to 
expect the historian to: 

1. Keep the records of man’s past 

2. Check, correct and keep as precise as humanly 
possible the remembrance of past generations of their 
own present and past . 

3. Check the remembrance of the present gen- 
eration of its past 

4. Attempt contrasts and comparisons of historical 
episodes, situations, and institutions in order to build 
stringent categories of man’s recurrent experiences, 
and 

5. Propose generalizations that may have validity 
for some of the categories of past experiences. 


® Some 2,000 high school seniors and graduates are 
expected to vie for more than $25,000 in scholar- 
ships in the annual Howard University National 
Competitive Scholarship Examination program. The 
examination, which is open to all high school sen- 
iors and qualified recent graduates, is one of the 
features of an extensive guidance and recruitment 
program now being conducted by the University. 
Tests will be held at approximately 70 centers in 
32 states and the District of Columbia. 


© The United States Civil Service Commission has 
announced a new Elementary Teacher examination 
for filling positions in Indian Schools throughout the 
United States and in Alaska. The salary is $3,410 
year. Full information regarding the examination, 
including instructions on how to apply, may be ob- 
tained at many post offices throughout the county 
or from the U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Applications will be accepted until 
further notice. 














The Way of Democracy 


It was a battle of Giants. Hercules lifted Antaeus high in the air and 
hurled him to the earth. Antaeus sprang up, twice as strong as before. 
Again Hercules drove him downward and the whole earth shook with 
the impact. And this time Antaeus was four times as strong as he had 
been at first. 


From an enemy of Antaeus, Hercules learned the secret. Antaeus 
was a child of Earth and the closer the contact with Mother Earth, the 
stronger Antaeus became. So Hercules raised Antaeus high above his 
head and held him there. His struggles grew feebler and feebler and 
at last they ceased altogether. 


So it is with the officer in a democracy, whether he be a congress- 
man or a president, a teacher or a superintendent of schools, a mayor 
or an alderman. If he draws his strength from the people, if he works 
for the people he must counsel with the people. He must draw on the 
people for strength, for ideas, for the approval that holds up his hands. 
He must have faith in the ultimate rightness of the common man. He 
must never lose contact with the people. ' 


Superintendents in great cities as well as teachers in one room 
schools lose their jobs when they lose contact with the people. They 
must not become so immersed in their great plans that they move 
faster than the people. They must take the people with them wherever 
they go, the farmer, the housewife, the clerk, the capitalist. 


The schoolman draws his strength from the people—all of them— 
big people, little people and all those in between. He works with peo- 
ple and for them. When he becomes so busy he cannot talk with them 
he ceases to exist for them and they withdraw their support—and, like 
Antaeus, he dies. The people are the sources of all the power and the 
strength the school administrator has. He must counsel with them con- 
stantly— before, during and after every undertaking. This is the way 
of democracy.—A. L. Lindel in Beta Field Chapter Overtones. 
































The Teacher Who 


Any challenge is exciting, espe- 
cially a challenge to the wits. That's 
what I e1 most about teaching— 
the knowledge that if I want to get 
across to the children in 
I must be an opportunist, 


my message 


front of me 


a quick-change artist, a song-and- 


ss, a high power sales- 
woman, and a topnotch entertainer in 
addition to being, as is expected, an 


dance ach 


educator. 
Probably t 


worthwhile 


e exertion would not be 
unless that message 
rtant. But to me it does. 
of anti-education are 
world, and if they are 
successful in selling to the children in 
the classrooms of today the idea that 
knowledge is dull, that entertainment 
is more important than thought, and 
that conformity is the cardinal virtue 
of modern life, then there will indeed 
be no future for teachers, for there 
teaching to do. 
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and Hard Bumps 


History 


It isn’t an easy thing, for example, 
to convince a restless bunch of 6th 
graders that grammar is as exciting as 
r that plain old arithmetic 
s change one from a 


a puzzle, 

can someti 

dupe to “the man who knows.” 
History is not a pretty story to 


amuse the children, either. It’s a rec- a | 


ord of hard bumps on the head, and if {| 
these children don’t feel at least a lit- |} 
tle of the shock, they won't have 
enough sense to try to avoid getting 
the same ones in their turn. 

But anti-education is working thru 
all kinds of channels to get the oppo- 


site message to these children; to con- © - 


vince them that no one has to learn to 3 
read well and comprehendingly now; _ 
that books are for the dull and poor 
and television is for the gay and rich. 


Arms the Minds of Children sf 
And who needs arithmetic, with |] 
machines that do all sorts of compu- | 
tations? History has been changed 
into the historical novel, with no one. 
particularly caring whether it’s true 
or not. 

What I want to do with my teach- 
ing is to give these children weapons 
of the mind, to arm them against mis- 
representation and mental rigidity, 


and against those who use ignorance ae | 


and distrust to seize power. I'm not 
underestimating my opponent, but 


estimate me and the thousands of © 4 


other teachers who are in this battle, 
too.—From the Chicago Tribune. 











